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Arr. 1—Tue Tyrotocy or Scrirrure; or the Doctrine of 
Types, investigated in its principles, and applied to the 
Explanation of the earlier Revelations of God considered 
as preparatory exhibitions of the leading truths of the 
Gospel. With an appendix on the Restoration of the Jews. 
By Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, Salton. Two volumes. Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Clark. 1845, 1847. 


Tue writers we have heretofore noticed, who spiritualize 
the prophecies and histories of the ‘Scriptures, professedly 
proceed in their constructions, on the assumption, that the 
language in which they are expressed is figurative. They, in 
fact, however, as we have shown, treat them as though, 
instead of their words, the persons and events of which they 
speak were the medium of the information they convey, and 
were representatives, therefore, of persons, acts, and events of 
a different kind, on much the same principle as prophetic 
symbols. Thus, Zion and Jerusalem, they aver, are representa- 
tives of the Christian church, Israelites of Christian believers, 
and Gentiles of apostates. By what figure it is that the sub- 
jects of prediction are invested with so extraordinary an office, 
and become the media of such a meaning, they do not inform 
us, and seem never to have inquired. The simple assertion 
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that the language of the prophets is tropical, and that the per- 
sons, acts, and events named by them, have the representative 
import which they ascribe to them, is deemed sufficient for 
the establishment of the proposition. 

The theory they thus tacitly hold under the disguise of a 
false name, Mr. Fairbairn directly advances under the title of 
typology. He alleges that not only the principal things in the 
Mosaic ritual are types of corresponding things in the work 
of redemption as it is unfolded in the New Testament; but 
that all the chief personages, acts, and arrangements, that are 
recorded in the Old Testament, both in the histories and pro- 
phecies, are typical, in like manner, of other persons and 
events in the Christian church; and assumes and affirms that 
the very nature and design of the patriarchal and Mosaic dis- 
pensations, and the actors, acts, and events that appear in 
their records, are such, that they are of necessity typical of 
things in the Christian church, and are to be taken, as far as 
they are prophetic, as exclusively predictive of them. No pro- 
phecy of the Old Testament, accordingly—if his scheme is 
adhered to—can by possibility relate in any degree to the 
real Israelites or Gentiles, Jerusalem or Palestine, or any other 
persons or places that are literally mentioned in them, and 
are philologically the subjects of their declarations. The whole 
is purely representative, and denotes different classes of per- 
sons, and different places under the Christian dispensation. 
His system thus varies little from the other, except that it is 
placed on different ground. It is, we believe, equally without 
authority from the Scriptures; equally destructive of their 
meaning, and equally absurd. 

But, though he thus agrees with them in a large measure, 
he is a writer of a very different character. No traces appear 
in him of haughty dogmatism, dishonorable artifice, or reck- 
less assertion. He is a candid and dignified inquirer after 
truth ; he displays a large acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
conducts his discussions with learning and tact, and presents 
on many themes just and lofty views. That with such powers 
and dispositions he has still so widely missed the truth, is 
owing, we think, to an undue influence of late German authors 

who have led him to mistake their false systems for the teach- 
ings of the word of God. 
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We shall endeavor to show that his views of the nature 
and office of types are essentially erroneous; and that those 
which he denominates historical and prophetic, have no 
authority from the Scriptures. 

The error which lies at the basis of his theory, is the 
assumption that whatever, in the historical or prophetical records 
of the Old Testament, presents an analogy with the Christian 
dispensation, or the condition of the church under it, is a type of 
that which it resembles. This, indeed—in the comprehensive 
terms we have stated it—he very pointedly disclaims ; yet it 
is obviously the prime element of his system. He says: 


“There is a strong presumption, since the character of the historical 
types is so precisely similar to the ritual, that in point of extent also the 
one shall bear a close resemblance to the other. It is not a few only 
but the whole of the rites and ceremonies belonging to the Old Testa- 
ment church which possess a typical character; and so we may reasonably 
conclude that the same character belongs, not to some isolated facts of 
Old Testament history, but to THE WHOLE of these IN SO FAR as they 
can be viewed as expressing the will and manifesting the purposes of 
God.”—Vol. i. p. 77. 

“What is written in the history of the Old Testament church con- 
cerning God’s dealings towards her, and the institutions of Providence, 
which she received at his hands, was all written for the learning of the 
New Testament church ; and the things which happened to the one were 
appointed for types to the other ; nay, were contrived with minute and 
wonderful adaptation to the mysteries of redemption, that to be able to 
read with a clear and discerning eye the truths and lessons they were 
designed to teach, concerning the work and dispensation of Christ, is to 
reach the stature of a full grown ripened understanding in the things of 
God.”—P. 90. 


If everything that is recorded in the Old Testament was 
thus typical, and types are founded on analogy ; then plainly 
wherever an analogy exists, that which presents it must be 
regarded as a type; and types be held to be as numerous as 
analogies. He maintains, indeed, that the office of the whole 
of the rites, appointments, and events of the old dispensation, 
were so rigidly typical, that no revelations were made of future 
things, but such as those rites, acts, and appointments were 
adapted to represent; and avers that it was the want of an 
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analogy between them, that was the reason that no clear 
information was given of a future endless life. 


“ But if it was really the purpose of God to place his church for a 
considerable period under such a dispensation, as a fit training and pre- 
paration for the coming of the Messiah—and if it were the object of this 
dispensation, as we think it must have been, to exhibit through many 
carnal ordinances and providential arrangements, the same primary 
truths and principles which were to receive their only full and adequate 
manifestation in the kingdom of Christ ;—if this were indeed the pur- 
pose and object of God in this mode of dealing with the Old Testament 
church, then the exclusion of any direct reference to the eternal world, 
not only may be sufficiently accounted for, but is seen to have been a 
matter of absolute necessity. The introduction of this, in anything like 
a distinct and palpable form, would have completely changed the aspect 
of the earlier dispensation, and defeated its design. Instead of paving 
the way and serving as a preparatory course of discipline and instruc- 
tion for the dispensation of the gospel, it should then have run into the 
latter, and with ordinances suited to a temporary, would have had the 
light properly belonging to a complete and finished revelation.” —P. 220. 


If the very object of the dispensation thus “of neces- 
sity” excluded every rite, providence, act, and event, that 
could not serve as a type of that which was to follow, then 
everything belonging to that dispensation, and that took place 
under it, was a type of “the dispensation of the gospel ;” and, 
consequently, when an analogy subsists between the rites, 
appointments, and facts of the Old Testament economy and 
the New, the things between which it subsists must be taken 
as standing in the relation to each other of type and antitype. 
His theory thus exhibits everything that is recorded in the 
Old Testament, whatever its nature may be, as sustaining the 
office of a type, and offers the most unlimited scope to fancy 
and caprice, to invent and imagine analogies. The schemes 
of representation entertained by Cocceius and Origen were 
not more comprehensive. He endeavors, indeed, in his appli- 
cation of his theory, to exclude a great variety of persons and 
occurrences from the office of types ; but it is only by desert- 
ing the ground on which it is founded. 

The supposition, however, of such a general typology, or 
that whatever presents a resemblance to the Christian dispen- 
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sation, or that which takes place under it, is to be regarded as 
a type, is altogether groundless, and, indeed, absurd. There 
are thousands of resemblances and partial analogies between 
persons, things, acts, and events, that have nothing whatever 
of the character of types and antitypes. Of the whole of 
the extravagant and fantastic constructions advanced by 
Origen, Jerome, Cocceius, and their followers, there per- 
haps is not one that is not founded on a resemblance, 
in some relation, between that which is treated as a repre- 
sentative, and that which it is supposed to represent. A 
mere analogy between one thing under the old dispensation 
and another under the new, no matter how extensive and exact 
it might be, did not of necessity constitute the one a type of 
the other, any more than such an analogy between persons, 
providences, or events of the first and the present age of the 
church, constitutes them types’and antitypes. If Mr. F.’s 
theory were just, it would legitimately lead him to regard the 
whole circle of agents, objects, acts, and events, in the natural, 
social, and political world, that present an analogy to others, 
as standing in the relation to them of types; for why should 
not such an analogy constitute as ample proof of typology in 
the natural and political world as in the ancient patriarchal 
and Mosaic theocracy ? and why should he not assume that 
the object of the economy of the natural, social, and political, 
requires that all that belongs to and occurs in them should be 
typical of something that was or is to follow under another 
ecénomy, as much as that that was the object of all that 
belonged to the Mosaic dispensation ? 

Instead of this mistaken scheme, we shall show from the 
‘ nature and office of types, that they are purely religious or 
ritual, and that there are no such species as historical and pro- 
phetic. 

Our views of the nature and law of types are to be drawn 
exclusively from what are certainly known to be such; not 
from what, without any authority from the Scriptures, are 
assumed to hold that office. But there is nothing that is 
known, or as we shall show, that can, with any probability, be 
supposed to be typical, except the types of the Mosaic ritual 
or worship. We must look, therefore, for the characteristics 
of types exclusively to them. 
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The distinguishing peculiarity of a Mosaic type was, that it 
was a substitute in the place of something else, as an object 
of action or contemplation to the worshipper, so as to be the 
medium of his manifesting by acts in relation to it, the faith 
and affections which he was required to exercise towards God 
directly in respect to that for which the type was substituted ; 
—and the medium also of manifesting to him the truths or 
realities of that, on God’s part, which the type represented. 
Thus a sacrificial lamb was a substitute or representative of a 
true expiatory sacrifice, in his acts towards which, on the one 
hand, the worshipper expressed the faith and affections which 
he was required to exercise towards God as promising pardon 
and redemption ; and through which, on the other, there was 
a manifestation to him of the grace which was promised in 
connexion with the sacrifice. It was a type, therefore, in both 
relations. The slaying of the victim, the sprinkling of the 
blood on the altar, and burning the body, were typical of the 
offering of Christ on the cross; and the effects to the offerer, 
typical of the effects of Christ’s sacrifice to the believer. In 
some of his relations to the types, the worshipper was thus 
active, as in presenting the victim and placing his hand on 
its head;—in others he was a mere spectator, as of the 
slaughter and offering of the victim; and in others still, he 
was the object of agency, as when sprinkled with blood, or 
with water. 

Types had the following characteristics:—1. They were 
not naturally types, or types by virtue of their constitution, 
but owed their office entirely to God’s appointment. 

2. They had no inherent virtue, but were mere substitutes 
for other things that were naturally efficacious. 

3. They were known by the worshipper to be appointed by 
God, and it was the office of the priests generally to exert a 
portion of the acts that were enjoined respecting them, and to 
witness and direct those which the worshipper was to exert. 
Thus it was the priest’s office to receive and slay the sacri- 
ficial lamb, sprinkle some of the blood on the altar, and offer 
the body as a sacrifice. It was the part of the worshipper to 
deliver the victim to the priest, to be offered in his behalf, and 
to place his hand on its head. 

4. They were not prophetic. It was essential in order to 
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their use as types, that that for which they were substituted, 
or that of which they were the medium, should be known 
before, in order that they might be used with a reference to it. 
If a sacrifice was made as a representative of another and 


| different sacrifice that was to be offered by the Messiah, that 
such a sacrifice was to be offered, must have been known, in 
order to its being presented as a type of it. If the life of the 
victim was presented by the offerer as a substitute for his own 
life, it must have been known that God had appointed it as 
such a substitute. If it was offered as a medium of obtaining 
forgiveness and favor, it must have been known that God had 
appointed it as a condition and medium of those benefits. 
Instead of being, therefore, like a vision, the means of a new 
revelation, they were only the means of manifesting or exem- 
plifying truths or events that had already been revealed. 

5. They were of four great classes ; first, typical agents 
who exerted typical acts, as the priests. Secondly, objects of 
typical acts of the worshipper and priest ; as the victim, the 
blood, the altar. Thirdly, typical acts, as slaying the victim, 
sprinkling the blood, burning the body, and the high priest’s 
entering the holy of holies. Fourthly, the effects, as atone- 
ment and cleansing. 

6. They, like prophetic symbols, were employed on the 
principles of analogy, each one representing things of an. order 
corresponding to itself. Thus agents represented agents. 
The high priest in his sphere represented Christ, in an analo- 
gous sphere, as entering the heavenly sanctuary. The sacri- 
ficial priests represented Christ in a corresponding sphere, as 
offering himself a sacrifice on the cross. The altar stood in 
the place of the cross ; the victim offered on the one, was the 
representative of Christ crucified on the other. In like man- 
ner, acts typified acts: objects of action typified objects of 
action ; effects stood for effects; places represented places ; 
and conditions conditions. Thus the act of the priest in offer- 
ing a victim, typified Christ’s being put to death on the 
cross ; the blood of the victim represented Christ’s blood ; its 
effect on the worshipper for whom it was offered, the effect of 
Christ’s blood on the believer who is expiated and purified by 
it; and the holy of holies in which the mercy seat was sta- 
tioned, and into which the high priest entered yearly and pre- 
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sented the blood of the great sacrifice, typified the visible pre. 
sence of God in heaven, where Christ ascended and presented 
his blood. There was thus a strict analogy throughout, 
between the type and that which itrepresented. That which 
was typified, was as specific a reality as that which typified 
it. That which was typified, was, in the Christian sphere, 
precisely what that by which it was represented, was in the 
Mosaic sphere; and the one is as positive and essential an 
element in the religion of Christ as the other was in the Mosaic 
religion. 

7. The types were superseded on the institution of the 
Christian system, by the things which they typified, and have 
no place in the worship of the Church. 

8. They were all comprised in the tabernacle, its furniture, 


the altar, the priests, the worshippers ; the offerings that were’ 


presented ; the acts exerted in the offerings, and their effects to 
the worshippers ; and their whole sphere and use was in the 
tabernacle worship, or the propitiation and homage of God. 
These characteristics belong to all the types of that worship. 

If these views are correct, they strike the foundation from 


the vast fabric which Mr. Fairbairn has erected ; as they: 


exclude from the rank of types all those classes which he 
denominates historical and prophetic. 1. They were not speci- 
fically constituted types ; but their relations and office were of 
a wholly different nature. 2. They were not contemplated as 
types and the objects of agencies in that relation by those 
who were affected by or acted in a reference to them. The 
Israelites did not regard their passage through the Red Seaas 
a type of an analogous event, of which the people of God 
were to be the subjects in the first age of the Christian church. 
They had no knowledge that such a church was to be insti- 
tuted, nor any conception of an analogous event. 3. They 
were not superseded by the institution of the Christian sys- 
tem. How can the march through the Red Sea, the journey 
through the wilderness, the conquest by Amalek, the passage of 
Jordan, the capture of Jericho, and other events of the kind, 
be supposed to have been substitutes for something in Chris- 
tianity or the church, and to have been set aside and suc- 
ceeded by the antitype on the institution of the Christian 
system? They were no more set aside or abrogated at that 
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epoch, than at any other. They continued to be facts then, 
and do still, as much as they had at any other period after 
their occurrence, and they were never anything else than 
simple facts. They had no official character. They were 
invested with no representative functions. This considera- 
tion alone shows the utter error of Mr. Fairbairn’s theory. 
Nothing could be repealed and set aside by the Christian 
system, except something that was itself instituted by a posi- 
tive law. Providential arrangements, historical events, pro- 
phetic announcements, are not brought into existence by 
such acause. They are not instituted, as the Mosaic ritual 
was, by specific enactments. The supposition therefore of 
their being abrogated and superseded by antitypes in the 
Christian system is a solecism. It might as well be pretended 
that the siege and capture of Troy by Agamemnon was 
abrogated and superseded by the siege of Tyre by Nebu- 
chadnezzar as its antitype, of Babylon by Cyrus, and of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. The events being brought into existence by 
ordinary or supernatural causes, not ordained by a law, and 
having but a single occurrence, not repeated at stated inter- 
vals and perpetuated in a series like the acts of a ritual wor- 
ship, their very nature renders it impossible that they should 
have been repealed and succeeded by antitypes in the Chris- 
tian system. How is it that so obvious and essential a consi- 
deration was not seen by Mr. Fairbairn ? 

But the untenableness of his system is apparent alike from 
the irrelevance of the grounds on which he places it, the 
vagueness and impracticableness of its principles, and the inad- 
missibleness and extravagance of the results to which it leads. 

It is altogether unproved. None of the considerations 
which he alleges to sustain it, yield it any support. 

His first and principal argument for it is founded on the 
assumption that the ‘great design of all God’s dealings with 
the Hebrews was to prepare the way for the reception of the 
gospel by those to whom it was to be made known ; and that 
in order to that, all his dispensations and acts towards them 
were typical of the Christian economy. 


“The dispensation of Moses, we have seen, was, in all its institutions and 
services, symbolical of certain truths and principles which were common 
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indeed to both dispensations, but which were destined to find their full the « 
development and proper realization in the kingdom of God’s dear Son, hé e 
- + . . And we now come to put the question whether this general mer 
character may not also have been formed by the other facts and trans- field 
actions of sacred history, in so far as these owed their appointment to 80 ¢ 
God, or carried on them the stamp of his authority? Whether, in istic 
short, the events of God’s providence, as well as the institutions of thir 
God’s worship, in respect to his church, may not have been arranged are 
upon a plan fitted for bringing out in the same way the leading truths tles 
and principles of the gospel? If the revelation of the Lord Jesus coy 
Christ, with the news of his great salvation, was the object mainly con- Bu 
templated by the mind of God from the beginning of the world, and fitt 
with which the church was ever travailing as in birth—if, consequently, al 
the previous dispensations, antediluvian and _postdiluvian, patriarchal as on 
well as Levitical, were chiefly designed to lead to and terminate upon al 
Christ and the things of his salvation, what can be more natural than to to 
suppose that the whole antecedent revelations of God were so directed of 
as to be ever unfolding, like the complex machinery of the Mosaic cl 
ritual, on a limited and earthly scale, the elements of gospel truth and p 
heavenly principle? . . . . I 

“There is enough in this consideration to make it seem highly proba- t 


ble, that the same character belongs alike to the historical and the 
ritual matter of ancient scripture, and that in the arrangement of both, 
the same design was kept in view, and the same end arrived at."— 
pp. 66-68, 

“ Besides the faith and hope and longing desire, which were awakened 
in the church towards redemption by the intimations of prophecy, there 
was needed also the work of preparatory dispensations, so that when 
she had reaped the full benefit of these, and was about to enter into the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, her past history and pre-established 
views and acquired character, might be in suitable accordance with 
what was now brought to her experience. And how otherwise could 
this be done than by coupling with the word of prophecy the closely 
allied and fitting accompaniment of tyrxs, in which by means of insti- 
tutions and ordinances, transactions and events, all skilfully arranged 
and properly diversified, the church was privileged to witness on a com- 
mon field, and in relation to things seen and temporal, the operation of 
the same moral elements, the manifestation of the same cardinal truths 
and principles, on which the spiritual and everlasting kingdom of God 
was to be constructed? For thus the various acts and revelations of 
God from the first opening of the sluices of sin downwards—the events 
of his providence—the order, constitution, and history of his church— 
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the ordinances with which he furnished her, the privileges with which 
hé endowed her, the oppressions and deliverances, the judgments and 
mercies through which he brought her—though scattered over a wide 
field, and many of them of smallest importance in themselves, were yet 
so carefully chosen and appointed as to bring out the general character- 
istics of the gospel dispensation. . . . . Hence it was that the 
things that are written of the history and worship of the ancient church 
are so frequently brought into remembrance by our Lord and his Apos- 
tles, and that not merely as furnishing a sacred language, rich and 
copious for the varied and proper expression of divine truth, . . . 
But this service they did, and only could render by possessing what 
fitted them for performing another greatly more important—possessing 
areal form and semblance of these gospel things themselves, exhibited 
on the world’s theatre of ordinary characters, transactions, and events, 
and thus serving as a ladder whereby to mount up and scale the high 
tower of heavenly wisdom and grace reared in the glorious dispensation 
of Christ. So’that what is written in the history of the Old Testament 
church concerning God’s dealings towards her, and the institutions and 
providences which she received at his hands, was all written for the 
learning of the New Testament church ; and the things which happened 
to the one, were appointed for txvxs to the other." —Pp. 89-90. 


He thus assumes and represents that everything written in 
the history of the ancient church—dispensations, rites, cha- 
racters, transactions, prophecies, and events—were mainly 
designed to exemplify and set forth the great truths and facts 
of the gospel dispensation ; that, in order to that, they were 
of necessity types of those truths and facts, and as such were 
designed for the use and benefit of the New Testament 
church. Each assumption, however, is gratuitous and mis- 
taken. He produces no proof whatever that a chief design of 
all the institutions, acts, and events of the ancient dispensa- 
tions was to prepare the way for the understanding and recep- 
tion of the gospel by those who were to live after its intro- 
duction ; nor can he. The main design of those dispensations, 
providences, and events undoubtedly was to affect those who 
were contemporary with and immediately concerned in them, 
not those who were to live under a later dispensation. Nor 
were the truths and facts which they exemplified altogether 
the peculiar truths of the gospel.. They were such facts and 
truths, in a chief degree, as are common to the Mosaic and 
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Christian dispensations; and the end of their manifestation 
was accomplished, not by preparing the generation of Hebretys 
and Gentiles to whom the gospel was first preached, to receive 
it, but by the demonstration which they presented of the utter 
indisposition of men to the salvation which God has provided, 
and their hopeless ruin without such a Saviour and such a 
sovereign method of bestowing salvation as is proclaimed to 
us in the gospel. The great fact exemplified and demon- 
strated in the most impressive manner under the ancient dis 
pensations, is the incorrigible alienation of men from God; 
the utter inadequacy of laws, ordinances, rites, persuasions, 
and judgments to recall them to obedience ; their disposition, 
under such influences, to pay their homage to idols instead of 
God ; and the manifestation thereby, on the most decisive 
scale, of the certainty of all the grounds on which God pro. 
ceeds in the work of redemption. The antediluvian dispen- 
sation terminated in the destruction of the whole race, with 
the exception of Noah and his family, by the deluge, because 
of their excessive wickedness. The patriarchal dispensation 
issued in a universal apostasy to idol worship. The Mosaic, 
after the Hebrews had apostatized from God to idols, and been 
corrected in a measure by great judgments, issued at length 
in their general rejection of the Messiah, excision as God’s 
people, and dispersion among the nations where they remain 
to the present time. What other fact in respect to those dis- 
pensations is so palpable and momentous, as that they thus 
utterly failed to lead men to salvation? What other truth 
was exemplified by them in so gigantic a form and impressive 
an attitude, as the utter aversion of men to God, and need of 
an Almighty Saviour and Sanctifier? In the presence of 
these great and awful realities, Mr. Fairbairn’s theory appears 
singularly misjudged. And it was by this proof of man’s 
character, and the necessity of such a salvation as he was 
about to reveal and accomplish, that the way was prepared 
by those dispensations for Christ’s advent and the institution 
of his kingdom. And this demonstration was not exclusively 
or peculiarly for the benefit of those to whom the gospel was 
first to be preached ; nor for the instruction even and impres- 
sion of men; but that other orders of beings, also, who are 
made acquainted with the work of redemption, might be led 
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by it to just views of the righteousness and wisdom of the 
divine procedure. 

But this great truth was not abrogated by Christ’s coming 
and sacrifice, and succeeded by an antitypical truth. There 
is no truth that is an antitype to it. It was not set aside or 
struck from existence by the institution of Christianity ; nor 
did it cease to be exemplified under the new dispensation. 
Instead, it continued, and still continues to be displayed in as 
awful forms and on as vast a scale as during the patriarchal 
and Mosaic economies. 

The foundation on which he has erected his system is thus 
altogether imaginary. From the fact that the patriarchal 
and Mosaic dispensations were preparative to the gospel, he 
has taken it for granted that they were preparatory to it by 
teaching identically the same truths that are taught in the 
gospel itself respecting the method of salvation ; and thence 
that all the appointments, providences, persons, acts, and 
events that convey instruction, convey it by being types of 
something in the Christian dispensation—an office with which 
the nature of most of them is wholly incompatible. 

II. He has not only thus founded his scheme at large on a 
supposititious basis, but has failed to produce any instance 
from the Scriptures of an historical type that answers in any 
measure in its nature and office to those of the Mosaic ritual. 
He gives an enumeration of all the historical types for which 
“anything like an express warrant of Scripture can be pro- 
duced ;” and yet not one of them was a substitute or repre- 
sentative of that of which it is called a type, nor had any one 
of them an antitype in that which it is supposed to typify. 

The first which he mentions is Adam, who, as the head of 
the human race, it is declared, Rom. v. 14, seers rurog, is a type, 
or presents a similitude—which is here the meaning of the 
term—to Christ, who was then to come. But that similitude 
lay simply in his being the official head of the race in his 
trial, and transmitting the effect of his transgression to his 
posterity: as Christ was, in his office, the head of the race, 
and transmits to them the effect of his obedience ; the one 


_ Subjecting them to a corporeal death, the other releasing them 


from that death. It was this similarity alone, the context 
shows, that is denoted by the term type. Adam was not the 
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substitute of Christ indisputably ; as Christ’s coming and office 
were consequential on his headship and fall, not the cause of 
his headship. Nor was he a representative of Christ; as 
Christ’s office was consequential on his disobedience, not 
Christ’s purpose to come and assume the headship of the 
race the reason that Adam was made its head. Adam was 
the representative of his race, not of Christ. The effect of 
Adam’s headship was the direct opposite of that of Christ’s, 
not like it; and the means by which he produced that effect, 
the opposite of the obedience by which Christ restores the 
race to life. There is not a single relation, therefore, in 
which Christ was an antitype of Adam. Adam had no anti- 
type. He was not superseded by Christ. He continues to 
be the head of his posterity who now come into existence, as 
much as he was of those who entered life before Christ’s 
advent ; and the design of Christ was—not like an antitype— 
to accomplish that in a more perfect manner which was 
wrought by Adam—but, on the contrary, to counteract and 
remedy the evils of which he was the author. 

He next mentions Melchisedec as exhibited in the Scrip. 
tures as a type, Heb. vii. He is not, however, called a type 
of Christ. He is only declared to have been like the Son of 
God, in that he was not a hereditary priest, deriving his office 
from a father, and transmitting it to a son, like priests of the 
Levitical order. Christ is also said to have a similitude to 
Melchisedec, and to be a priest after his order; but the simili- 
tude of his priesthood lay simply in its having been conferred 
on him directly by God ; not, like that of the sons of Aaron, 
inherited from an ancestor. Christ did not supersede him. 
His priesthood did not continue till Christ entered on his 
sacerdotal office. Christ was not his antitype. It was the 
Levitical priesthood exclusively which he superseded, and of 
which he was the antitype. His priesthood only resembled 
Melchisedec’s in that, on the one hand; it was underived from 
a priestly line, and untransmitted to successors ; while, on the 
other, it was associated with the kingly office. There is not 
the slightest reason, therefore, to regard Melchisedec as his 
type. 

He refers to Galatians iv. 22-31, as presenting a third 
example of historical types. “It is written that Abraham 
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had two sons; the one by a bond-maid, the other by a free 
woman. But he who was of the bond-woman, was. born 
after the flesh,” or in a natural way; “but he of the free 
woman, by promise,” or supernaturally. “ Which things are 
allegorized :” that is, are represented by things of a different 
nature from those ; “ for these” —two women—“are the two 
covenants ; the one from Mount Sinai genders in bondage, 
which is Hagar—for Hagar in Arabic is Mount Sinai, and 
resembles the present Jerusalem ; for she is in bondage with 
her children. But the Jerusalem above is free, which is our 
mother ; For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren, that bearest 
not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not; for the 
desolate hath many more children than she that has a hus- 
band. Now we, brethren, like Isaac, are children of promise. 
But as then he that was born of the flesh persecuted him that 
was born of the spirit, even so it is now. Nevertheless, what 
saith the Scripture ? Cast out the bond-woman and her son, 
for the son of the bond-woman shall not be heir with the son of 
the free woman. So then we are not children of the bond- 
woman, but of the free.” 

The errors into which Mr. Fairbairn has fallen in his treat- 
ment of this passage are truly extraordinary, and indicate a 
singular neglect of discrimination. In the first place, there is 
no intimation in the passage that Hagar and Sarah are types. 
It is only said that that which is related of them is exhibited 
allegorically ; that is, that there are other things that, used as 
allegorical representatives of Hagar and Sarah, exhibit the 
same facts and truths. The assumption that they are types 
is wholly gratuitous. Not a shadow of authority is presented 
for it by the apostle. 

In the next place, he fell into this error by supposing that 
Hagar and Sarah are themselves the representatives that are 
employed in the allegorization, and that they are, therefore, 
to that which is exemplified or illustrated what a type is to 
that which it typifies. But that is wholly to mistake the 
passage. The object of the allegory is to exemplify them by 
analogous things; not by them to exemplify something else 
to which they present a resemblance. It is hey that are said 
to be allegorized, that is, represented by something else; not 
something else that is allegorized by them. They are accord- 
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ingly said to be the two covenants, that is, like the two cove- 
nants; and Mount Sinai is used to represent the covenant 
that genders in bondage, and Jerusalem from above, that is 
the Jerusalem of Christ’s kingdom, the covenant of freedom 
or grace. And they accordingly are employed to set forth 
the character and condition of the bond and the free woman, 
and their offspring ; just as the vineyard is used by Isaiah to 
exemplify the evil returns which the Israelites made for the 
means God had employed to excite them to obedience. He 
attempts to illustrate the lot of the two classes who are under 
law and under grace, first by referring to the different rela- 
tions to the covenant, and different lot of the children of the 
bond and the free woman ; and then by using Mount Sinai to 
exemplify the character and condition of those under the 
Mosaic law, and the heavenly Jerusalem to exemplify those 
who are under the gospel. The places from which the two 
covenants are proclaimed are thus used to represent those 
two classes ; not Hagar and Sarah to represent those places, 
or the covenants that are proclaimed from them. Mr. Fair- 
bairn totally misconceives therefore the representatives and 
object of the allegory. : 

He next enumerates the children of the bond and free 
woman—Ishmael and Isaac—as types; but they were no more 
so than their mothers. Their sonship was not an official 
relation to the two classes of persons who were under the law 
and under the gospel. They were not substitutes in their 
place ; they were not abrogated and set aside, the one by the 
institution of the Mosaic' ritual, the other by the gospel dis- 
pensation. In what imaginable sense can those under the 
law be said to have superseded Ishmael, and those under the 
gospel to have superseded Isaac? Can any supposition be 
more solecistical ? 

He places Moses next in his catalogue of types, and refers 
to Gal. iii. 19, and Acts iii. 22-26, as his authority. There is, 
however, no reference to Moses in the passage in Galatians, 
and no intimation in Acts iii. 22-26, that Moses was a type 
of Christ. It is only declared in a passage ‘quoted from 
Moses that God would raise up a prophet like unto him. Mr. 
Fairbairn treats the fact accordingly, that Christ was as 4 
prophet to resemble Moses, as a proof that Moses was a type 
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of him. But a mere resemblance between their characters 
and ministry as prophets is no evidence that they stood in the 
relation to each other of type and antitype. There was some 
resemblance between the office even and work of Balaam as 
a prophet and Christ’s prophetical office and work; but it 
were altogether unjustifiable on that account to assume that 
the one was a type of the other. None of the prophets, how- 
ever much they may have resembled Christ, were types of 
him. They were not substitutes of him. They were not 
regarded by the Israelites as such. He did not abrogate and 
supersede them. Not a single distinguishing characteristic 
of a type of him is presented by them. 

He makes a similar mistake in respect to Jonah. Christ 
says, Matt. xii. 40, “ An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign; but no sign shall be given to it but the sign 
of Jonas the prophet: for as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” The sign 
asked by the Scribes and Pharisees of Christ was some 
miraculous or extraordinary act or event which would be 
regarded by them as an attestation by God of his mission and 
authority ; and this Mr. Fairbairn confounds with a type, and 
because Christ was to give a sign like that which Jonah gave 
to the Ninevites, supposes that Jonah was a type of Christ. 
Was there ever a more extraordinary error? Jonah’s 
miraculous deliverance from the whale’s stomach after a 
burial there of three days, was a sign or effective proof to the 
Ninevites that he was the messenger of Jehovah; Luke 
xi. 80. Christ announces to the Scribes and Pharisees that 
he would give them no sign but one of the same character— 
a resurrection after a burial of three days and nights in the 
earth; and that sign he actually gave. Accordingly, if Mr. 
Fairbairn's assumption is legitimate, that a sign is a type, it 
was Christ’s resurrection after a three days’ burial that was a 
type of him; not Jonah, or Jonah’s restoration from his 
burial in the whale. But what supposition can be more 
unauthorized and preposterous? That Mr. F. should not 
have seen so direct a consequence of his assumption is a suffi- 
cient proof that in place of studying the passage attentively, 
he has adopted with little examination the crude mistakes of 
VOL. IV.—NO. III. 24 
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those whom he has taken as guides. Jonah’s sign was a sign 
to the Ninevites, not to the Scribes and Pharisees; and 
Christ’s sign was his own resurrection, not Jonah, or Jonah’s 
deliverance. The resemblance of Jonah’s deliverance to 
Christ’s resurrection no more constitutes Jonah a type of 
Christ, than the resemblance of the visibleness of the lightning 
that flashes from one end of heaven to the other to the con. 
spicuousness and splendor of Christ’s coming in the clouds, 
constitutes that lightning a type of his advent. 

He falls into an equal error in exhibiting David as a type 
of Christ, on the ground of the prediction, Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 
that on the restoration of the Israelites to their land and 
re-adoption as God’s people, his servant David shall be their 
king; and the annunciation to Mary that her son Jesus 
should be called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God 
should give unto him the throne of his father David, Lukei. 
32. By what process Mr. Fairbairn infers from this that 
David was a type of Christ, it is not easy to see. The mere 
fact that he is called David in the prediction of Ezekiel does 
not prove that that ancestor was his type, any more than the 
fact that the descendants of Judah are called Judah, the 
offspring of Ephraim called Ephraim, and the whole of the 
tribes denominated Israel and Jacob, proves that those ances- 
tors were the types of their offspring. Nothing surely can be 
more groundless than to suppose that the appropriation of 
the name of an ancestor to a descendant constitutes the one 
the type of the other. Nor is the fact that Christ is to inherit 
the throne of David as king of Israel, any proof that David 
was his type. No supposition could be more unauthorized. 
Does the fact that David inherited the throne of Saul show 
that Saul was a type of David? To entertain such views of 
the typical office is to divest it of its true significance. David 
was not a substitute of Christ. He did not sustain an office 
like that of Christ, as mediator, redeemer, and lawgiver of the 
world. The Israelites did not regard him as the type of 
Christ; he was not superseded by Christ as his antitype. 
His reign and kingly power had ended ages before Christ 
came, and had no existence that could or can be abrogated 
by Christ’s assuming the throne of Israel at his second 
advent. The supposition of his typical office, drawn by Mr. 
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Fairbairn from the commentators, is thus a sheer work of 
fancy, and is one of a great number of instances in which the 
word of God is perverted with an astounding confidence and 
zeal to give currency to the theories and dreams of men who 
attempt, under the guise of learning and piety, to deduce 
more from it than it contains. 

The ground is still more slender on which he represents 
Solomon as a type of Christ. He refers for his authority to 
2 Samuel vii., in which there is simply a promise that on 
David’s decease his son should be established on his throne, 
and should build God an house, and that David’s family, 


_kingdom, and throne should be established for ever. There is 


no intimation that Solomon was a type of Christ, nor is there 
anything that implies it. The mere fact that he was the son 
of David, and succeeded to his throne and kingdom, is no 
indication that he typified Christ. If that constituted him a 
type, then Absalom, Rehoboam, Ahaz, Manasseh, and Zede- 
kiah, who were likewise his sons, and sat on his throne, are 
to be regarded as Christ’s types, and Christ as their antitype, 
which is as baseless as it is solecistical and derogatory. Can 
it be that Mr. Fairbairn seriously considered what the 
grounds are of his assumptions, and looked at the conclusions 
to which they naturally lead ? 

The last persons whom he alleges as types are Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, and he refers as authority for the representa- 
tion to Zechariah iii. There is no mention there, however, 
of Zerubbabel, and no intimation whatever that Joshua, the 
high priest, was a type. The assumption that he typified 
Christ has no apparent ground whatever in the passage, 
unless the fact that Satan is exhibited at the right hand of 
Joshua to resist him, is supposed to indicate it. But the fact 
that Satan resisted Joshua is no proof that Joshua is a type 
of Christ, whom Satan also opposed, any more than the fact 
that Satan opposed all other sanctified persons under the 
ancient dispensation is a proof that they also were types of 
Christ. Is that the ground on which Mr. Fairbairn assumes 
that Joshua was a type? Why, then, is not Job among 
those to whom he assigns that office ! 

Of the catalogue of persons for regarding whom as types 
he alleges, we have “an express warrant of Scripture,” 
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there thus is not one that has the slightest title to be con- 
sidered as such. They owe their supposed office entirely to 
the fancy of the commentators whom Mr. F. follows, who, 
instead of simply deducing from the word of God the truths 
which it teaches, have falsely treated it as authorizing their 
baseless conceits and theories. 

He next enumerates the “transactions or events” recorded 
in the Old Testament which he supposes to be typical. The 
first is, “the preservation of Noah and his family in the 
deluge,” which he holds is represented as a type of baptism, 
1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. But he mistakes a mere comparison of 
baptism to the deluge for a representation that it is an anti- 
type of it. The language of the apostle is, “ God waited in the’ 
days of Noah while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that 
is, eight souls, were saved by water, like to which also baptism 
now saves us” (or, “which same” water—* baptism—now saves 
us”). The word avrirurev, rendered in the common version 
“a like figure,” is an adjective denoting similarity, and simply 
indicates that the water of baptism resembles, in its rela- 
tion to our salvation, the water of the deluge. Noah and his 
family were saved from destruction by the waters of the 
deluge. Believers are now saved by baptism with water 
into Christ, through his resurrection. There is not the 
slightest hint, therefore, in the passage, that the deluge was a 
type of baptism; nor has it a single characteristic of such 
a type. It was not asubstitute for baptism. It was not contem- 
plated by Noah and others as a type of baptism. It was not 
abrogated by the institution of baptism in the Christian church. 

He next alleges the exodus of the Israelites, which he 
regards as a type of Christ’s return from Egypt, on the 
ground that the language in Hosea, “ When Israel was a 
child then I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt,” is 
said by the evangelist, Matt. ii. 15, to have been fulfilled in 
Christ’s recall from that country. On what it is that he 
builds his inference that the exodus of Israel was in that 
respect a type of Christ’s, he does not indicate. It is.probably 
on the assumption that the passage in Hosea was predictive 
of Christ’s return from Egypt. It was not prophetic, how- 
ever, but historical, and relates an act that had been exerted 
eight hundred years before. Nor does the language “of 
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Matthew imply that it was a prophecy of Christ. He simply 
states that Jesus continued in Egypt till Herod’s death, so 
that that occurred in respect to him which had been spoken 
by Jehovah by the prophet, “out of Egypt have I called my 
Son;” or, in other words, so that that was accomplished in 
respect to Christ which had been related by the prophet of 
Israel. It presents no ground, therefore, for the supposition 
that Israel was the type of Christ. The mere fact that both 
were recalled from Egypt no more indicates that the one was 
the type of the other, than the fact that Abraham and Isaac, 
after residing in Egypt for a period, returned to Canaan, 
implies that they were types of Christ. Mr. F. must have 
strangely misapprehended the passage to assign to the act such 
asignificance. The exodus of Israel has none of the chardc- 
teristics of a type of Christ’s return to Palestine. It was not 
a substitute for it; it was not known or imagined to be a 
representative of it; and Christ’s return did not abrogate or 
supersede the exodus of the Israelites. The supposition that 
the latter was a type of the former is thus groundless and 
self-contradictious in the extreme. 

He next alleges the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea, their eating manna, their drinking the water from 
the rock, and the destruction of some of them in the wilder- 
ness as types, on the ground that it is said by the apostle, 
1 Corinth. x. 5, 6, that the destructive judgments that were 
inflicted on those of them with whom God was not pleased, 
were rvro, examples for us; for it is those avenging judg- 
ments, not the passage through the sea, the eating manna, and 
drinking water from the rock, that are said to be sumo, 
examples ; as is manifest from their design, namely, “in order 
that we should not be lovers of evil things as some of them had 
lusted.” They are to be svro, examples, accordingly, in the 
sense of warnings or exemplifications of judgments which the 
Corinthians were to expect, if they imitated the Israelites in 
rebellion; not in the sense of substitutes for them. They 
could not be substitutes of judgments that were to be inflicted 
on the Corinthians, if they offended God. The supposition is 
solecistical. The apostle proceeds, in like manner, to dis- 
suade them from imitating the Israelites in other offences. 
“Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them. Neither 
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let us commit fornication, as some of them committed, and 
fell in one day three and twenty thousand. Neither let us 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted and were 
destroyed by serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some of them 
also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. Now 
all these happened unto them as ensamples, and were written 
for our admonition, to whom the last of the ages has come. 
Wherefore, let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall,” v. 7-12. It is thus clear, in the first place, that the 
events that were rvqoi, or examples for us, are the judgments 
with which the Israelites were destroyed for their offences 
against God ; and next, that the relation in which they were 
. examples, and are written for our admonition, is that, not 
of substitutes of judgments which similar offences will bring 
on us, but of exemplifications of those judgments. The fancy 
that the march of the Israelites through the sea, their being 
baptized in the sea, and eating manna and drinking water, 
are types of corresponding things in the Christian church, is 
thus without a shadow of ground in the passage. It is clear, 
moreover, from the consideration that if they are held to be 
types, then the idolatry, fornication, tempting Christ, and 
murmuring, must also be held to be types. But it were 
derogatory to Christianity, and absurd to suppose that those 
daring and shameful sins were types of corresponding elements 
in the church. It is contradictory, also, as we shall hereafter 
show, to Mr. F.’s first law of interpretation. How happened 
it that this palpable consequence of his assumption escaped 
his notice ? It is truly surprising that one of his powers and 
cultivation should so totally neglect to examine the passage 
which he alleges to support his views, and allow himself to be 
led into such errors by the dreamy spiritualists whom he fol- 
lows—who, instead of interpreting, have made it their busi- 
ness to pervert and confound the word of .God, by substituting 
in its place their crude and unnatural fictions. 

Such is the issue of his endeavor to verify his theory of his- 
torical types, by instances of which he holds “an express 
warrant of Scripture can be produced.” Was there ever a 
more signal failure in an attempt to establish a point? Did 
ever a writer more unfortunately miss in every relation the 
real import of the passages which he adduces as the ground of 
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his theory? Mr. F. not only has not produced anything that 
supports his representation, but his proof-texts themselves 
present a resistless confutation of it. It is plain, from their 
very nature, that none of the historical persons, acts, or 
events which he enumerates, can be types in the sense of 
substitutes of analogous persons, acts, or occurrences in the 
Christian system ; inasmuch as the institution of that system 
could not involve the abrogation of those personages or 
events, as it would if they were types. 

III. The error of his theory is manifest, also, from a great 
number of other important events recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, which have no antitypes under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. 

1. Such are the plagues inflicted on the Egyptians. No 
corresponding evils were inflicted on the population of the 
Roman empire, who oppressed and persecuted the church in 
the first age of its institution. If the former were types, as 
Mr. F.’s scheme assumes, the Roman pagans should not only 
have been smitten with analogous evils, but those evils should 
have been foretold by the apostles and evangelists, and 
announced as inflicted in punishment of their refusal of the 
right to Christian believers of worshipping God according to 
his requirements. But they neither foretold any such aveng- 
ing judgments, nor did any such happen. Thus, while there 
was a very striking analogy between the conduct of the 
Egyptians toward the Israelites; and of the Roman rulers 
and people toward the followers of Christ: there was no such 
correspondence either of warnings or of destroying judg- 
ments. It would be absurd to look to the first centuries of 
the Christian era for event8 answering to the conversion of 
the Nile into blood, the multiplication of frogs and flies, or the 
death of the first-born. The calamities that befel the Romans 
at that period were not in any respect novel, or extraordinary 
in their extent. Those plagues could not be types, moreover, 
of analogous judgments under the Christian dispensation, 
inasmuch as they were not substitutes for them, and were not 
set aside by the institution of Christianity. They continued 
after that institution to be precisely what they had been 
before, and remain such still. 
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2. The feast of the Passover had no antitype in the institu- 
tions of the Christian church. It was appointed in the first 
instance as a sign to the Israelites that they were to be pre- 
served from the destroying angel that was to strike the first 
born of the Egyptians ; the blood of the lamb being sprinkled 
on their door-posts as a token that he was not to enter their 
dwellings ; and its annual repetition was enjoined as a memo- 
rial of that deliverance, not as a type of any future event. 
“] will pass through the land of Egypt this night, and will 
smite all the first born in the land of Egypt both man and 
beast; and against all the gods of Egypt | will execute judg- 
ment; Iam the Lord. And the blood shall be to you for a 
token upon the houses where ye are: and when I see the 
blood, I will pass over you, and the plague shal] not be upon 
you to destroy you when I smite the land of Egypt. And 
this day shall be unto you for a memorial ; and ye shall keep 
it a feast to the Lord throughout your generations ; ye 
shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever.” —Exodus xii. 
12-14. It has not the slightest title therefore to be considered 
as the type of an analogous sacrifice or feast under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. Christ is, indeed, said to be our “ pass- 
over,” but it is by a metaphor, and indicates only that it is by 
his blood that we are saved from everlasting death, as the 
first born of the Hebrews were saved by the blood of the 
paschal lamb from death by the destroying angel; and there 
are analogies, also, between the slaying of the lamb and the 
application and effect of its blood, and Christ’s sacrifice and its 
effects ; but they do not constitute the one a type of the other. 
As it was expressly appointed in all its parts with a reference 
to the exemption of the first born of the Israelites from the 
death that was to be inflicted on the first born of the 
Egyptians, it cannot be a type of Christ’s death for the sins 
of the world, as that would imply that Christ’s death also 
was commemorative of the preservation of analogous persons 
from an analogous death; for an antitype must sustain rela- 
tions and fill an office that corresponds to those of its type. 
Christ’s sacrifice, however, was not commemorative, but 
expiatory. It was not a memorial of a deliverance from 
another death, but a satisfaction, in order to the release of 
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mankind universally from natural death, and the redemption 
of those who are sanctified from the dominion of sin and all 
its penalties, of which death is one of the principal. 

3. The destruction of the Egyptian army in the Red Sea 
had no antitype under the Christian dispensation. Had it 
been typical, a corresponding destruction by extraordinary 
means must have taken place of a host of Roman pagans in 
the act of attempting to conquer and slaughter the whole 
body of Christian believers. But no Roman host either 
perished in such an attempt or made one; nor, had one of 
their armies suffered such a catastrophe, could it have been 
an antitype of the overthrow of the Egyptians ; for how could 
the destruction of the Egyptians have been a substitute for 
theirs, or have been superseded and abrogated by it, as types 
are set aside by their antitypes? 

.4, The manna was not a type of any analogous gift under 
the Christian dispensation, It was given solely as food for the 
Israelites, not as a substitute for Christ, spiritual influences, 
knowledge, or any other blessing that is bestowed on the 
Christian church. It was provided only on week days, and 
withheld on the sabbath, when spiritual aids are usually con- 
ferred in the largest measure. Its discontinuance took place 
not at the institution of the Christian church, but at the 
arrival of the Israelites at the promised land. The great facts 
and truths of the work of redemption which refresh and sup- 
port the soul, as manna nourished the body, are not enjoyed 
exclusively by believers of the present dispensation ; they were 
known also in a large measure to the pious of every previous 
age. They had a knowledge of God’s perfections ; they were 
aware of his government, providence, and will ; they had great 
and precious promises also, and lived in an equal measure by 
faith. The manna presented no higher analogy therefore to 
the supports of faith, hope, and love, that are now possessed 
by believers, than to those that were enjoyed by the pious of 
that period, and can no more on that ground be regarded as 
typifying them in this than in that dispensation. 

Christ indeed denominates himself the bread of God and of 
life ; but it is by a metaphor, and indicates simply that he is to 
the life of the soul what bread and manna are to the life of 
the body ; but that does not imply that the manna was a type 
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of him any more than his denominating himself the vine, 
implies that the vine is a type of him. Are all the objects 
that are employed by a metaphor to denominate him—root, 
branch, door, rock, star, lion, shepherd, and others—to be 
regarded as types of him? What is it but to confound the 
word of God, and make it the mere sport of whim and caprice, 
thus to disregard the laws of language, and treat figures and 
types as the same ? 

5. The pillar of cloud and fire was not a type. It was the 
sign of the presence of God, the drapery in which the angel 
Jehovah enrobed himself, from which he spoke and flashed his 
avenging lightnings on his enemies. There is no answering 
manifestation of God’s presence in the Christian church, 
Mr. Fairbairn supposes the cloud-pillar was a type of Christ. 
But it was not a substitute for him. He was actually present 
in it, and made it the means of indicating his presence to the 
Israelites. It was regarded by them, not as a substitute or 
mere representative of him, but as the pavilion in which he 
shrouded his glory. It was not superseded by his coming. It 
appears to have been withdrawn at the entrance of the 
Israelites into the land of Canaan, and was succeeded by the 
Shechina in the tabernacle and temple, and that also ceased 
at the destruction of the first temple. The supposition that 
it typified Christ is against the laws of analogy also. If such 
a visible manifestation of his presence to the Israelites were a 
type of his manifestation of himself to the Christian church, 
it would be necessary that the antitype should be a visible 
manifestation of his person. A visible sign of a presence 
cannot be the representative of an invisible sign of a presence. 
The supposition of such a sign is absurd. But Christ is not 
visibly present in his glorified nature in the church under the 
present dispensation. He is not to manifest himself in that 
manner on earth until he enters on his millennial reign. It is 
from a neglect to investigate the laws of analogy that Mr. F. 
falls into many of these errors. He seems not to be aware 
that the relations of a type to an antitype are such that but 
few things that present a resemblance to another can be used 
to typify it; that if the type is an agent, it must represent an 
agent; if a condition, it must typify a condition; and if an 
effect, an effect. If it be a visible presence, therefore, its 
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antitype must be a visible presence of a higher and more 
direct order. But there is no visible manifestation whatever 
of Christ to the church under the present economy. He 
reveals himself now only in the heavens, where the spirits of 
the just made perfect dwell. He is not to manifest himself to 
the church on earth till he comes in the clouds, and assumes 
the sceptre of the world. 

We might thus enumerate the whole of the objects, condi- 
tions, acts, and events that occur in the history of the journey 
of the Israelites through the wilderness—the desert itself, the 
sufferings to which they were subjected for-want of water and 
food, the healing of the bitter spring, the smiting of the rock, 
the visit and counsels of Jethro, the descent of God on Sinai 
and gift of the law, the revolt of the people and worship of 
the golden calf, the breaking of the tables of the decalogue, 
the irradiance of Moses’s countenance, the murmuring of the 
people for flesh and the gift of quails, the leprosy of Miriam, 
the mission of the spies, the depression and murmuring of the 
people at their report, the consequent exclusion of that 
generation from the land of Canaan, the battle with the 
Amalekites, the revolt and destruction of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, the death of Aaron on Mount Hor, the plots of 
Balak and Balaam, the conquest of Moab, the death of Moses, 
the passage of the Jordan, the fall of Jericho, and others, and 
show that not one of them was a type of a personage, act, or 
event in the Christian system. Their nature as historical 
agents, facts, and events, precludes them from such an office. 
They were not and could not be substitutes of persons, places, 
transactions, and occurrences, under the present dispensation. 
They are not representatives of them. They are not set 
aside by them. They have the same reality, and occupy the 
same place now as immediately after the occurrence of the 
transactions with which they were connected ; and will for 
ever continue to occupy that place. They are no more to be 
considered as types of persons, acts, and events of the present 
economy to which they may in some respect bear a resem- 
blance, than any of the numerous persons and occurrences of 
later ages that equally resemble them are. 

IV. The erroneousness of his scheme is manifest, more- 
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over, from the vagueness, inaccuracy, and impracticableness 


of his rules of interpretation. c 
He admits that the typological system of the older divines t 
presented “no fixed or well defined rules for guiding us in the 


discretion or caprice of the individual who undertook to 
explain them. The laying down of a few maxims or canons 
of interpretation, as was sometimes done, did not alter the 
case ; for these were of necessity too vague and general to 
provide an effective check on the one hand, or apply a clear 
directory on the other.”—P. 95. A principal reason that 
their laws of typology were so ineffective was, that they were 
framed without any reference to the principles of analogy. 
Their authors assumed that anything, no matter what might 
be its nature, might be a type of anything else to which it 
presented, in any particular, a resemblance; and the main 
object of their rules was to guide the student of the Scrip- 
tures in tracing correspondencies. They accordingly made 
types of everything in the Old Testament, and antitypes of 
everything in the New. This vagueness and uncertainty Mr. 
F’. proposes to remedy by more specific principles of interpre- 
tation. His rules, however, are either no rules at all, or they 
contradict the principles on which he himself proceeds, and 
are altogether impracticable and erroneous. 

His first is, “ that nothing is to be regarded as typical which 
is of an improper and sinful nature.”—P. 97. But this is 
altogether inconsistent with the principles on which he pro- 
ceeds, and in effect overturns his whole system. The real 
ground on which his whole typology rests is the assumption 
that whatever in the Old Testament presents a resemblance 
to something in the New, exemplifies the great principles of 
God’s government, or the characteristics of men in respect to 
it, and is thereby adapted to instruct those who live under the 
present dispensation—is to be taken as a type of that which it 
thus resembles. That is the basis especially of his historical 

types. He offers nothing to show that those which he deems 
are of that class are types of things in the present system, 
except the fact, first, that they present a resemblance to the 
latter, and next, that they exemplify and are adapted to give 
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instruction in respect to them. But if these are the true 
characteristics of types, they entitle those things recorded in 
the Old Testament that are of “an improper and sinful 
nature’ to be ranked as.such, as much as those that are not 
sinful, for they indisputably present as strong resemblances to 
persons and acts under the present economy, give birth to as 
impressive exhibitions of the great characteristics of God’s 
government, and are as much adapted to make salutary 
impressions on men, and teach them the guilt and danger of 
offending, as any other acts or events that occurred under his 
ancient providence. They are written, moreover, we are 
expressly told, for the admonition and instruction of those 
who live under the present dispensation. Such are the 
malice, treachery, and cruelty of Joseph’s brethren; the ty- 
ranny, haughtiness, and unbelief of the Egyptians; the mur- 
muring of the Israelites; their worshipping the golden calf; 
the ambition and jealousy of Aaron and Miriam; the rebel- 
lion and destruction of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram; the 
cowardice and unbelief of the spies; the avarice and death of 
Achan; Balaam’s plot and death; the apostasy of the 
Israelites to idol-worship and its consequences, and other 
offences and judgments of a similar nature. They present as 
exact a parallel to persons, transactions, and events under the 
gospel, they furnish exemplifications of what men are, as 
momentous manifestations are associated with them of the 
great principles of God’s government, and they exert as 
powerful and salutary an influence on those who live under 
the present dispensation as any other acts or events that are 
recorded in the Old Testament. Why, then, on Mr. F.’s 
principles, should they not be regarded as types as much as 
those to which he assigns that office? He certainly can give 
no reason against them that will not be equally effective 
against the others. 

His next law is that “the existence and meaning of parti- 
cular types is to be ascertained, not from the light possessed 
by the ancient worshippers concerning their prospective ful- 
filment, but from the light thrown on them by the great truths 
and realities of the gospel.” —P. 105. But this is not a rule of 
interpretation. It, in fact, simply directs by what means it is to 
be determined whether “ particular” things are types or not; it 
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utters nothing respecting the principles on which such as are 
ascertained to be types are to be explained. But even 
as a law for the determination of types, it is inaccurate, 
vague, and fatal to his system of historical and prophetical 
typology. 

It is inaccurate. It was a characteristic of all types, that 
the worshippers, or those who acted in reference to them, 
knew that they were express divine appointments, and that 
they owed to that their whole obligatoriness and significance. 
The offerers of sacrifices at the tabernacle and temple, for 
example, knew that they were expressly enjoined of God, that 
the mode in which they were offered was prescribed by him, 
and that he instituted them as the means of the blessings which 
were to be sought and obtained by them. And this distin- 
guished them in the most conspicuous and emphatic manner 
from all those persons, acts, and occurrences, which Mr. F. 
denominates historical and prophetic types ; as they were not 
expressly ordained to any such religious use. Historical aets 
and events were not ordained to an official function. They did 
not come into being by legislative acts, as things were consti- 
tuted religious types. Prophecies were communicated by 
vision, inspiration, or a voice, not constituted as the Levitical 
priesthood, and the offering of sacrifices were, by a law. The 
Israelites, consequently, had no means of knowing that his- 
torical events had a religious office. There was nothing in 
their nature to suggest it, any more than there is in similar 
events now to indicate that they are types of others that are 
hereafter to occur. There was nothing in the acts of God to 
indicate it any more than there is to authorize the assumption 
that the ordinary or extraordinary occurrences of the present 
day have a typical office. Mr. F.’s rule is thus wholly inade- 
quate to the determination of types. He omits one of the 
most conspicuous and important of the characteristics that 
distinguish them from ordinary persons or occurrences. 

Next, it is vague and indeterminate ; it yields no aid in 
deciding what “the light” is that is “ thrown on the types by 
the great truths and realities of the gospel.” In order to that, 
it must be known what the types are. How can it be seen 
that light is thrown on an agent, act, or event, in a cer- 
tain relation, while it is wholly unknown that it sustains that 
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relation? Mr. Fairbairniunfortunately points out no means 
by which it can be determined what the things are that are 
types. It is remarkable that no direct definition of a type is 
to be found in any part of his volumes. He contents himself 
with partial, negative, and vague representations that need 
definition as much as that which they profess to explain, and 
are adapted to mislead rather than yield assistance. But he 
says :— 


“Tt is admitted by common consent, first, that in the cheracter, 
action, or institution, which is denominated a type, there must be a 
resemblance of some kind to what corresponds to it under the gospel ; 
and second, that the former must not be any character, action, or insti- 
tution occurring in the Old Testament ; but such only as had their ordi- 
nation from God, and were designed by him to foreshadow the gospel 
antitype. These two conditions enter as essential elements into the 
constitution of a type, and must meet together in every thing to which 
the name can with truth and justice be applied.”—Pp. 45, 46. 


Can anything be more vague than these conditions ? What 
the peculiarity of the resemblance is—whether it is one of 
nature, relation, or use, he does not indicate. Whether the 
type is in its own sphere what the antitype is in the system 
to which it belongs—agent answering to agent, relation to 
relation, act to act, condition to condition, effect to effect, he 
utters not a hint. He manifestly supposes, however, that any 
resemblance that is sufficient to be made the ground of a 
comparison of a person, act, or event, in the Old Testament, 
with one in the new, is a proof that the one is a type of the 
other; as he treats such comparisons in the New Testament 
as an “express Scripture warrant” for assuming that the 
things between which the comparison is instituted are to be 
taken as types and antitypes. That which he regards as 
light thrown on the types in the New Testament is, in fact, 
therefore, not light, but darkness, and can only bewilder and 
mislead. 

In like manner, what an ordination from God of a charac- 
ter, action, or institution is, is left wholly uncertain, and needs 
definition as much as the type itself. Is it an express and 
public appointment to a typical office; or is it an ordination 
that merely secures its coming into existence as a character, 
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action, or institution, in some other relation, like an ordinary 
providential occurrence, or an act of man? If the former, it 
excludes all his historical and prophetic types; if, on the 
other hand, as he obviously assumes, it is the latter, then all 
persons, acts, and institutions, must be held to be typical that 
bear any resemblance to others under the gospel. But that 
is to invest everything with the office, and leave no room for 
question whether particular individuals sustain that relation. 
His rule thus leaves the question precisely where it found it; 
as everything recorded in the Old Testament both presents 
some resemblance to something under the Christian dispensa- 
tion,-and is in some sense ordained of God, and in such a way 
as to present that similitude, and “to foreshadow,” therefore, 
according to him, “the gospel antitype.” 

And, thirdly, it overturns his own system; for if no cha 
racter, action, or institution, is to be regarded as typical any 
further than light is thrown on it as such in the New Testa- 
ment, then the whole of that which he denominates historical 
and prophetical must be set aside as supposititious, as the 
New Testament, as we have shown, throws no light on such 
classes of types. It is by a sheer mistake that Mr. F. has 
assigned them the name of types. 

His third law is equally nugatory. 


“My next principle concerning the interpretation of types is, that 
our first care must be to make ourselves acquainted with the truths or 
tdeas involved in them merely as providential transactions or religious 
services, to make what they were in their immediate relation to the 
patriarchal or Jewish worshipper, the ground and matter of what, as 
typical, they are now to the Christian..... The religious truths and 
principles which were embodied in the typical events and institutions as 
immediately affecting those who took part in them, must form the 
ground and matter of that prospective bearing which they also had on 
the affairs of Christ’s kingdom. Their typical import is, not something 
apart from their natural and immediate design, but consisting of that 
and growing out of it."—Pp. 117, 118. 


This again, in the first place, is no rule of interpretation. 
It simply asserts that a certain thing must be known in order 
to a just understanding of types. It gives no direction in 
respect to the process by which that knowledge is to be 
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gained. It is merely equivalent to the truism—if you would 
have an accurate knowledge of a type you must know what 
its use was. 

In the next, it excludes again also all those from the rank 
of types which he denominates historical and prophetic ; for if 
their “typical import is not something apart from their 
natural and immediate design, but consisting of that and 
growing out of it,” then unless “they were in their imme- 
diate relation to the patriarchal and Jewish worshipper ” 
“typical,” they are not to be regarded as types. To admit 
that what they are as types is a sheer addition to what they 
were to them, is, by his own definition, to admit that they are 
not types. But the historical and prophetic persons and 
events which Mr. F. regards as types, were not such to the 
patriarchal and Jewish worshippers. They were simply his- 
torical persons and events, and predicted persons and events 
that were to become historical. There is not the slightest 
indication in the Scriptures that they regarded them as any- 
thing else, or had any authority from God for assigning them 
any other office. 

, His fourth rule is equally unsatisfactory : 


“Our next principle of interpretation is, that while the religious sym- 
bol or historical transaction, which is considered typically, has properly 
but one radical meaning, and that to be discovered by contemplating it 
first of all in its non-typical or primary aspect, yet the fundamental idea 
or principle involved in it may often be capable of more than one appli- 
cation to gospel things ;—that is, it may bear respect to and be 
developed in more than one department of the affairs of Christ’s 
kingdom.”—Pp. 125, 126. 


This is plainly no rule of interpretation. It presents no 
criteria by which a radical is to be distinguished from a non- 
radical meaning ; and no law by which it is to be determined 
what applications to “ gospel things” are to be made of “the 
fundamental idea.” It simply announces that, properly, a 
type has but one radical meaning, but may have more than 
one application of its fundamental idea. How it is to be 
known what they are, the reader is left to discover as he may. 

He adds as a fifth rule: 
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“ Another rule of interpretation arising out of the principles already 
established, and necessary to be borne in mind, if we would give an 
enlightened and consistent view of typical symbols, is, that due regard 
must be had to the essential difference between the nature of type and 
antitype ; for, as the exhibition of truth contained in the former was 
given on a lower stage, or by means only of carnal and earthly concerns, 
in applying the elements of truth so taught to the higher, that is, the 
spiritual and heavenly concerns of Messiah’s kingdom, what bore imme- 
diate respect to the flesh in the one, must be understood as bearing 
immediate respect to the soul, in the other ; while, in the one, temporal 
interests only appear, their counterpart in the other must be eternal 
interests ; in short, the outward, visible, and carnal in the type, must, 
in the antitype, pass into the inward, spiritual, and heavenly.”—P. 134, 


This is so far from being universally true, that it would 
lead to a fatal misconstruction of some of the most important 
antitypes. Ifthe antitype must be spiritual, not outward and 
visible, then Christ, the antitype of the sacrificial lamb, can- 
not have possessed a human nature, but must, according to 
the Docete, have been a mere spirit. In like manner, hea- 
ven, or the place of the manifested presence of God, typified 
by the Holy of Holies, cannot be a real place, but only an 
ideal one. Under this rule, the great realities of redemption, 
signified by the types of the Mosaic ritual, would thus vanish 
from existence. Instead of sustaining such a relation to that 
which they represent, types are employed on the principles of 
analogy’; agents denating agents, conditions standing for 
conditions, places for places, acts for acts, and effects for 
effects. That which is material and visible, typifies that 
which is purely mental only when the corporeal part of our 
nature is used to typi‘y the spiritual. Thus the cleansing of 
the body with water, typifies the cleansing of the soul from 
sin ; the sprinkling of the body with the blood of sacrifice, 
represents the application by faith of Christ’s blood to the 
soul ; the worshipper’s laying his hand on the head of the 
victim, and with a confession of sin delivering it to be sacri- 
ficed on his behalf, typifies the believer’s acknowledgment of 
Christ as his sacrifice, confession of his guilt and need of such 
a Saviour, and resting on him for redemption; a white robe 
on the body denotes the justification of the mind; and the 
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offering of incense visible to the eye, the offering of prayer by 
assemblies of believers that is perceptible by the ear. But 
the number of types and symbols that are thus taken from 
our corporeal nature is not large; and those that sustain no 
such natural relation to the mind cannot typify that which is 
purely inward and mental. ‘Thus Christ, the antitype of the 
sacrificial victims, is, in respect to his body, as corporeal and 
visible as those sacrifices; his cross was as material and 
obvious to the senses, as the altar on which they were offered; 
and his blood and death as real and visible as theirs. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s rules are thus mainly no rules of interpreta- 
tion whatever. They merely announce that certain things 
are, or are not to be done. How they are to be accomplished 
the learner is left to ascertain as he may. If followed, more- 
over, they both misrepresent the types, and overthrow his 
theory respecting them. This is of itself sufficient to show 
the extreme error and impracticableness of his system. After 
all his study of the subject, he in fact treats it in these rules 
as hopelessly inexplicable. He has no criteria by which it 
can clearly be determined what is typical and what is not. 
He has no clear view of the relation of the type to the anti- 
type. He has no simple and universal law of interpretation. 
Everything is confused, uncertain, and left to depend on the 
fancy or caprice of the expositor. No two persons, however 
cultivated, proceeding on his principles, could agree either in 
an enumeration or exposition of types. An attempt to form 
acomplete view of them, would be an attempt to ascertain 
innumerable indeterminable quantities. They could never 
know whether their list was too narrow or too comprehen- 
sive. On the other hand, an attempt by persons generally to 
determine and explain them by his rules would be altogether 
vain. Let the reader make the trial. He will find himself on 
a turbulent sea, without compass or chart. They can serve 
no other end than to bewilder and betray inquirers into the 
persuasion that they are interpreting the word of God, when 
they are only making it the instrument of teaching their own 
fancies. 

V. That his scheme is wholly mistaken, is apparent from 
the perversion to which it leads him of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures. He holds that the prophecies as well as histories o 
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the Old Testament are typical, and that they are not, there- 
fore—especially such of them as have not been literally ful- 
fulled—to be regarded as simply predicting the events which 
they verbally announce ; but, instead, as typifying other events 
in the Christian church. ‘ 


“During the time that the temple and Jerusalem stood, and formed 
the centre of the divine kingdom and worship, there was a partial ful- 
filment of what in this respect was promised ; but only, of course, in so 
Jar as it was such a centre, and was the resort of the true covenant peo- 
ple. Viewing the predictions as promises, it was to these alone that 
ithey were made, and in their character and experience alone that. the 
-expected good was in any measure realized. But from the moment that 
Christ was glorified, as the temple and Jerusalem lost their original 
-eharacter, and were no longer, the one the proper dwelling-place of 
‘Jehovah, the other the chosen city ; as the Jerusalem and temple in 
this sense—that is, as the habitation of God, and the seat of the true 
religion—then rose heavenwards with its divine head, waiting the times 
of restitution, it is in that higher region, or in the history or destiny of 
the New Testament church, that we are to look for what yet remains to 
be fulfilled of such predictions. So long as God’s house needed to have 
an outward and local position upon earth, it continued to have it; He 


encamped round about it, according to his own word, drew towards it~ 


all his sincere worshippers from every quarter, and made it the fountain 
of ‘whatever holiness and peace existed in his church; and when Christ 
-eame and finished his work, he did not mean to take from his people 
a centre-place of meeting and fellowship with God, but only shifted its 
position, so to speak, from earth to heaven, and made it independent of 
time and place..... So that Zion, considered as the seat of his 
kingly government, is always a holy mountain; and Jerusalem, as the 
-eentre of true worship and holy influences, abides still, and in higher 
perfection than before, beyond the reach of accident or violence—it 
cannot be removed or plucked up for ever. . . . . 

“ At the very time that Daniel was foretelling the desolation that was 
to come over the material temple, he was intimating the consecration of 
a new and higher one. And speaking as he thus does of the church, in 
language plainly adapted to the material temple, presenting the spiritual 
idea under that type and form, he teaches us how to understand such 
language when used elsewhere ; in other words, he confirms the principle 
of interpretation, that wuEN future things are predicted IN THE SHAPE 
OF PAST OR EXISTING THINGS, it is the reproduction, not of the ovt- 
WARD AND LITERAL FORM, but, of the INWARD: AND ESSENTIAL IDEA, that 
is to be expected,”—Pp, 510, 513, 
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A doctrine more mistaken and fatal to the truths of the 
sacred word, we apprehend was never uttered. In the first 
place, it implies that God cannot by possibility predict im 
language a restoration of the Israelites, a re-erection of the 
temple, a visible manifestation of himself at Jerusalem, or any 
other similar event. According to Mr. F., no matter how 
specifically they may be predicted, nor with what assurances 
they may be confirmed, the coming of Christ must neces- 
sarily have completely emptied the language in which they 
are expressed of its meaning, and transferred from it the 
office of prediction to the persons, objects, or events which 
it was before employed to denote. Such a proposition bears 
the stamp of its error sufficiently clearly on its face. Mr. F. 
might as well pronounce it to be impossible to form a proposi- 
tion that shall naturally and legitimately express a return of 
the Israelites and re-erection of a temple at Jerusalem. It 
were no more contradictory to the nature of language, or 
derogatory to the power of God. It is as mistaken and absurd 
to suppose that Christ’s first coming altered the meaning of 
the prophecies, as it is to pretend that it altered the histories 
of the Old Testament. Their meaning depends on the lan- 
guage or symbols through which they are made ; not on the 
question whether Christ has become incarnate, been crucified, 
and ascended to heaven. Was a more extraordinary ex- 
travagance ever put forth, than that the words and symbols 
through which they are revealed, are not the media of their 
signification ; but Christ’s coming, ministry, death, and return 
to heaven ? 

Next, it cuts off the predictions of Christ’s second coming, 
and the resurrection of the dead, as effectually as it erases 
from the prophecies the restoration of the Israelites and 
rebuilding of the temple; “for they are predicted in the 
shape of past or existing things.” The resurrection is to be 
a restoration to a corporeal life which has been lost, as much 
as the recall of the Israelites to their own land will be a 
restoration to what they have lost ; and the second coming of 
Christ will be a visible personal coming and presence, as his 
first was personal and visible. Is it not singular that Mr. 
F, should not have considered what the results are of his 
theory on these great predictions ? 
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In the third place, it is wholly to mistake the nature of these 
prophecies, and subject them to the grossest perversion, to 
treat them as typical. They are made through the medium 
of language, and are therefore to be interpreted by the laws 
of philology, which absolutely exclude the ascription of a 
representative office to the persons, places, and events of 
which they treat. In the prediction, for example, “ And he” 
—the Branch—‘shall build the temple of Jehovah,” the 
Branch is, by the laws of speech, to be the agent of that 
which is predicted, whether the word “build” is literal or 
figurative. The proposition will be falsified, if he himself does 
not exert the act which the verb denotes. In like manner, 
in the announcement, Isaiah ii., “ And it shall come to pass 
in the last days that the mcuntain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established on the height of the mountains and exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it,” whatever 
the events are that are denoted by the verbs “ established ” 
and “exalted,” the mountain of the Lord’s house is to be the 
subject of them—not anything else ; and the Gentiles, in like 
manner, are to be the agents of that which is signified by 
flowing to that mountain; otherwise the affirmations will be 
falsified. To this law there are no exceptions, whether the 
language of such predictions is literal or metaphorical. It is 
only in allegories, parables, and symbolic prophecies, in which 
the language is employed simply in describing representative 
agents, acts, and events, that they are the medium of the 
meaning. Mr. F. accordingly treats these prophecies as alle- 
gorical, and thereby denies, in effect, that they are made 
through the medium of language, which is altogether to mis- 
represent them. It is as gross a contravention of their 
nature, as it were to deny that they have any prophetic func- 
tion whatever. It has, unfortunately, wholly escaped Mr. F. 
that those two media of prediction cannot both be used in 
the same passage, and be the instrument of different revela- 
tions. 

In the fourth place, if his theory is admitted in respect to 
any one of the predictions that are made through language, 
it must be equally admissible in regard to all the others, and 
all the didactic and historical statements of the sacred word. 
If there is nothing in the laws of language to forbid it in one 
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instance, there can be nothing in its laws to obstruct it in any 
other ; if it can be proved that the agents, acts, and events 
that are named in any one of the verbal prophecies have a 
representative or typical office, it may be equally proved that 
those of any other have also; and the interpreter is not only 
at liberty, but must, in order to unfold the full meaning, hunt 
up or invent a typical function for every person, place, act, and 
occurrence that is named in the sacred word. Mr. F. seems 
to be wholly unaware that his theory is thus identically the 
same as the allegorical scheme of Origen, empties the Scrip- 
tures of all their true meaning, and converts them into a mere 
instrument of inculcating the crude and lawless fancies which 
the interpreter may think proper to ascribe to them. 

And, finally, he would divest us of all knowledge cf events 
that are yet future. If the prophecies are all representative, 
they convey to us no information respecting the subjects of 
which they directly treat, such as a future life, a resurrection, 
an acceptance and admission to a state of blessedness, or a 
condemnation and subjection to punishment. These and all 
other states, acts, and events, are mere representatives of 
others of a different kind; and the subjects of those analo- 
gous events, moreover, are not to be men, to whom the writ- 
ten predictions relate, but some other order of beings. Con- 
sequently, of the future that concerns ourselves we have no 
revelation whatever. What seems to relate to us is only 
the medium of predictions respecting some other class of 
agents. A sublime climax, truly, of a theory that professedly 
aims to promote the knowledge and piety of the church by a 
fuller evolution of the instruction which lies concealed 
beneath the transactions and predictions recorded in the 
sacred volume! What an amazing attempt of a Christian 
interpreter thus to strike from the prophetic page every agent, 
place, act, and event, which its revelations respect, and thus 
substitute a wholly artificial and supposititious set in their 
place! and claim for the presumptuous deed the sanction of 
the Almighty! Mr. Fairbairn, however, has not the slightest 
suspicion of its sacrilegiousness. He supposes that to erase 
from the word of God all the predictions that relate to the 
restoration of the Israelites, the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
a temple, and the reinstitution of a ritual, and introduce 
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something of a spiritual nature in their place, instead of con- 
travening, is to exalt and glorify the truth and wisdom of the 
Most High! The Swedenborgian, on precisely the same 
principles, erases not only the predictions that relate to the 
return of the Israelites, but the coming of Christ also, the 
resurrection and judgment of the dead, and all the other 
great events that are foreshown in the sacred word, and has 
as good reasons for his act as Mr. F. has for his. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s typology, instead of having the sanction of 
the word of God, is thus one of the boldest and most effective 
contrivances ever devised for its perversion. It is nothing 
else than the theory of Origen reproduced under another name, 
and set off with much speciousness of learning and argument, 
but in fact without any ground for its support, and utterly 
repugnant to the principles of typology, the laws of language, 
and the intelligibleness and truth of the Scriptures. The sup- 
position indeed which led to the invention of the system, that 
the persons, transactions, and events of the Old Testament 
histories and predictions must be contemplated as types of 
answering things in the Christian system, in order that they 
may be the means to us of that instruction for which they 
were designed, is altogether mistaken. Mr. F. proceeds 
throughout his volumes on the assumption, that were it not 
for a typical office, the persons and occurrences of which 
the ancient Scriptures present a record would be almost wholly 
uninstructive to us. No mistake, however, could be greater 
or more absurd. The great realities of God’s perfections, 
government, and designs, the facts of man’s character and con- 
dition, the truths displayed in the administration exercised over 
the nations, are seen to be precisely what they are, and con- 
vey all the information, encouragement, or warning for which 
they are fitted, independently of their being regarded as typi- 
cal of other acts or events. There is not indeed a solitary 
general truth deduced by Mr. Fairbairn by his typology from 
the whole series of persons and events to which he applies it, 
that is not manifested with equal clearness by the actors, 
actions, or events themselves, contemplated apart from his 
theory. That God is just, and will punish those who openly 
reject his sway, is seen, for example, as clearly from the judg- 
ments inflicted on the Egyptians, as it can be, if those judg- 
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ments are supposed to be typical of similar evils that are to 
be inflicted on some other oppressor and prosecutor of his 
people. It is unnatural and absurd to suppose that the first is 
of itself no index either to his character or the principles of 
his government, but depends for its power of instructing on 
such a relation to a second. His agency towards Egyptians 
is surely of itself as expressive of his character and designs 
as it can be, if connected in such a manner with similar dis- 
pensations towards Assyrians, Babylonians, or Romans. What 
can be more preposterous than to imagine that it teaches 
nothing respecting him, unless it indicates a specific occasion 
on which he is to display the same justice towards another 
class of similar offenders? That is, to limit to a particular 
instance, instead of generalizing the characteristic which it 
proclaims. ‘The whole fancy that the Scriptures are made 
more instructive by his typological system, is thus altogether 
mistaken and absurd. The actors, agencies, and events of 
the early ages are no more to be regarded as representatives 
of others, in order to deduce from them all the instruction 
respecting the great principles of God’s government which 
they convey, than the persons, transactions, and occurrences, 
of the present age are; and to ascribe a typical office to 
the one class, is as groundless and ridiculous as it were to 
impute it to the other. 

{t is a remarkable fact, that at this period, when the princi- 
ples of language are more thoroughly investigated than in any 
former age, and the whole body of the learned hold that the 
sacred volume, like other writings, is to be interpreted by the 
laws of philology, this monstrous scheme, which sets those laws 
at defiance, and converts alike the histories, precepts, and pro- 
phecies of the inspired volume into a jumble of unmeaning 
words, should be reproduced by men of talent and piety, and 
meet the acquiescence and applause, with scarce an excep- 
tion, of those who are devoted to the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. It is a striking instance of the mode in which errors that 
have gained a place in the general mind continue to maintain 
themselves, and exert their power long after they are profess- 
edly renounced, and truths embraced that directly contravene 
them. It is an impressive exemplification of the manner in 
which errorists, who once imbue the church with their false 
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systems, continue to reign in it after they have apparently 
been discarded. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of Protestant interpreters of the sacred word who reject and 
denounce the allegorical method of exposition introduced 
chiefly by Origen, who are in reality his disciples, and influ. 
enced more largely by him than by any other writer. The 
sway indeed exerted at this moment by that fantastic monk 
of the third century, in respect to the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, is probably far greater than that of Luther, Me. 
lancthon, and Calvin united ; for nearly the whole church fol- 
lows his principles in allegorizing the prophecies and histories 
both of the Old and New Testament. How long will wise 
men continue in this discreditable vassalage, and still persuade 
themselves that they are free ? 

We have confined our observations to the great principles of 
Mr. F.’s typological system. Were we to notice the various 
applications which he makes of them, a multitude of addi- 
tional evidences of the error of his theory would appear. He 
treats many things as types which have no representative 
function whatever ; many as types which are mere symbols; 
and some as symbols which are only types. One of the prin- 
cipal errors, indeed, that runs through his whole work is the 
confusion of types and prophetic symbols, which, instead of 
being the same, are wholly distinct and dissimilar. 1. Types 
were used only in acts of worship, and were designed simply 
as media by which the worshipper expressed himself towards 
God, and God expressed himself to the worshipper. They 
were instruments of communication between men and God 
and God and men. 2. God appointed them expressly to that 
office, prescribed the acts which the worshipper and priest 
were to perform in relation to them, and signified the truths 
which he instituted them to exemplify, and the blessings of 
which he appointed them to be the means. 3. They were 
continued by stated repetition from the time of their appoint- 
ment till Christ came and superseded them by his sacrifice 
and institution of the gospel dispensation. 4. They were not 
prophetic, or the instruments of a revelation ; but were sim- 
ply means by which the worshipper signified his faith and 
desires in respect to what had already been revealed to him, 
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and God signified his gift of blessings he had already promised 
to bestow. 

Instead of this peculiar office, 1. prophetic symbols, such as 
those of Daniel and John, were mere means of revealing 
things that were future. 2. They were not objects towards 
which worshippers were to act; they were not exhibited to 
men generally, but only to the prophets to whom the revela- 
tions made through them were communicated. 3. They were 
not repeated at stated intervals and employed in religious 
rites. They were exhibited but once, and their sole use was 
as instruments of revelation. The functions of symbols and 
types are thus wholly distinct and dissimilar. To confound 
them is as improper and absurd as it were to confound the 
offerers, priests, victims, and sacrificial acts of the tabernacle 
worship with the symbolic agents, actions, and events of the 
visions of the Apocalypse. 

It is by a misnomer that Mr. F. denominates the first half 
of his second volume The Typology of Scripture, as none of 
the things which he treats are types. It might appropriately 
be entitled The Great Truths and Principles set forth and 
exemplified in the Deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
and Institution of the Mosaic Law ; and contemplated in that 
relation, his discussions are in the main highly interesting. 
In the remainder of the volume he treats of the types of the 
Mosaic ritual, and generally with judgment and learning. 
The truth and beauty of the views he presents on several of 
the themes he there discusses excite surprise at his errors on 
other branches of the subject. 





Arr. I.—Tse Oriegin or THe SaBBATua. 
BY R. W. DICKINSON, D.D. 


Tue institution of the Sabbath is no less remarkable for the 
facts and truths which it embodies than for the ends which it 
contemplates. Our familiarity with it as the day that has 
regularly recurred to us from childhood tends to render us 
indifferent to all inquiries respecting its origin; but if an 
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account of it were for the first time conveyed to us ata 
period of maturer judgment, it would arrest attention and 
lead to profound inquiry. Even now, the more it is made 
the subject of reflection the greater will be the difficulty of 
assigning any satisfactory reason for its institution, until, 
finding ourselves unable on philosophic grounds to exclude the 
idea of an original revelation from God to man, we are con. 
strained to bow to its authoritative teachings. 

It is familiarly known as the Mosaic Sabbath, because it 
was incorporated with the law which Moses promulgated, 
and guarded by many of the ceremonial enactments of the 
Hebrew polity ; and hence the whole question respecting its 
origin resolves itself into this:—the Hebrew lawgiver either 
had, or had not, other light upon the subject than the light of 
reason. 

To set apart a regular season for the spiritual worship of 
an invisible being necessarily presupposes, on his part, if not 
also on the part of the people whom he addressed, the know- 
ledge of God’s perfections and rights as the immaterial 
creator of the world ; and, therefore, that Moses should have 


originated the idea of the Sabbath is a supposition which can- | 


not be admitted without violating all reasoning drawn from the 
analogy of human plans in circumstances similar to those in 
which he was placed. It is, relatively to its ends, as improba- 
ble as that he should have originated the idea of one omnipo- 
tent being who formed all things out of nothing by his own 
individual will—a truth which, though the most sublime con- 
ception within the grasp of the human mind, and so conso- 
nant with reason as to seem its unpremeditated result, is 
nevertheless one which unassisted reason was never known 
to ascertain, nor the human mind, when left to itself, to 
retain—a truth which philosophers, in after ages, approached 
but slowly and by painful processes of thought, the result of 
long analysis; and, after all, but imperfectly apprehended and 
doubtingly held; to which Moses could not have been led by 
the force of analogical and demonstrative argument, unless 
we admit, what we should be unable to explain, if a fact— 
that as a philosophic thinker he was immeasurably in advance 
of the profoundest minds of heathen antiquity ; or which, if he 
had excogitated, he would not have affirmed in all its naked 
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grandeur, and made the basis of his polity, unless there had 
existed among the Hebrews a degree of mental improvement 
to which the Greeks and Romans were strangers, or such 
undeniable proofs of the Creator, either historical or sensible, 
as at once anticipated argument and superseded its necessity. 
That he might have derived his idea of the Sabbath from 
the Egyptians, among whom he was educated under royal 
patronage, is as improbable, too, as that they,—a people who 
carried their idolatrous notions to such lengths as to adore 
the irrational as well as the inanimate parts of the creation, 
—should have taught him the worship of one pure Spirit to 
the exclusion of every object they blindly idolized. We have 
yet to find among ancient historians any Egyptian custom 
that could have suggested to the Hebrew lawgiver the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, while the only history which affords 
any definite information respecting the philosophy and reli- 
gious worship of the Egyptians in his time, distinctly informs 
us that they had no knowledge of the Hebrews’ God. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that this idea of the peculiar sacred- 
ness of the seventh day was one of the esoteric principles of 
the Egyptian priests; for had Moses been initiated into their 
mysteries, and thence derived the idea, we should not be able 
to explain the strange fact that he, contrary to his educa- 
tional impressions from the priesthood, should not only make 
such a doctrine known to the vulgar, but enjoin the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath on his people as a solemn protest against 
Egyptian idolatries, and on penalty of death to all who failed 
to keep it holy. This, with other customs and rites which he 
established, was expressly pointed against the idolatry of the 
Egyptians ; and, accordingly, Josephus * accounts for their 
hatred to the Jews on the sole principle of their religious 
antagonism ; “for our way of divine worship,” he says, “did 
as much exceed that which their laws appointed as does the 
nature of God exceed that of brute beasts.” Even Tacitus,t 
after remarking some customs which he supposes the Jews 
might have derived from Egypt, observes’ that, “with regard 
to the Deity, their creed is different ;” and that “ Moses gave 
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a new form of worship, the reverse of everything known to 
every other age and country.” 

If, then, Moses neither originated the idea of the Sabbath 
nor borrowed it from his Egyptian teachers, he might have 
derived it by tradition from the fathers of his race. Accord- 
ingly, we may detect some traces of such a day during the 
patriarchal age; and if so, what could have induced the 
patriarchs to observe it had they not regarded it as of divine 
authority ? Whence their idea of such an institution, unless 
it had been handed down from father to son, through an ori- 
ginal revelation to the first man ? 

Nor does the fact that it is not expressly noticed for more 
than two thousand years militate against our conclusion, 
unless it is legitimate to infer from the silence of history 
respecting circumcision, from the death of Moses to the time 
of Jeremiah, that that rite was not performed during an 
interval of eight centuries. Because no mention is made of 
sacrifices from the time of Abel to the deluge, nor from the 
arrival of Jacob at Beersheba till the liberation from Egyptian 
bondage, it does not follow that no sacrifices were offered. 
Still less inferrible is it that the Sabbath for a long period 
after Moses’s death fell into neglect, because no mention is 
made of it through all the historical books of Joshua, Ruth, 
first and second Samuel, and the first book of Kings. Jesus 
Christ referred to the law of marriage as an original appoint- 
ment of Heaven, but that was lost for a long period; and if 
it could be proved that during the whole patriarchal age there 
is no recognition of the law of the Sabbath, it would not justify 
the inference that no such law had been enacted at the crea- 
tion. It is, however, sufficient for us to know that the first 
act of divine worship after the fall was performed “ at the end 
of the days,” i. e. the Sabbath ; for as there is but one divi- 
sion of days mentioned in the preceding part of the Mosaic 
record, the expression is unintelligible, unless it refers to the 
last of the days of the week, or the seventh day. It is in tes- 
timony, moreover, that days were reckoned by portions of 
seven among the patriarchs; that immediately previous to 
the flood the reckoning by weeks was familiarly referred to 
as the ordinary division of time; that at the time of Abra- 
ham the rite of circumcision was to be performed after the 
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lapse of seven days from the birth ; that Laban alludes to a 
weekly division of time; and that Job twice refers to “a day 
when the sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Lord ;” while the manner in which the Sabbath was revived 
and re-established before the Mosaic economy commenced, 
distinctly intimates that it was an institution which had not 
been entirely effaced from the memory of the Hebrews. It 
might be expected that, during their protracted captivity, 
their recollection of any religious ordinances that had been 
observed by the patriarchs would have been greatly impaired 
but Moses, in referring to the seventh-day rest, makes no 
mention of the Sabbath as having been instituted at the 
beginning, nor assigns any reason for the double portion of 
manna which they should receive on the sixth day ; he simply 
says, “It shall come to pass that on the next day they shall 
prepare that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as 
much as they gather daily ;” and it is not to be supposed that 
he would have addressed them in such a manner if a weekly 
day of rest had been altogether unknown to them, and the 
Sabbath was then to be observed for the first time in their 
history. But his allusion to the division of time into six 
working days was all that was necessary under the circum- 
stances, and accordingly, he afterwards said unto them, as if 
it was a fact with which they were familiarly acquainted, 
“This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the 
rest of the Holy Sabbath unto the Lord your God.” This 
conclusion is strengthened by the introduction to the fourth 
commandment, which seems to have been designed to con- 
nect in the minds of the Hebrews the original law of the 
Sabbath with its republication, in which respect it is distin- 
guished from all the other commandments, and for which 
there is no assignable reason, if the Hebrews had been igno- 
rant of,the fact that God had originally blessed the Sabbath- 
day, and if Moses, in charging them to “remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy,” had not referred to a preceding 
enactment. That he did, however, is conclusively proved by 
his knowledge of the fact, that on the “seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made, and that he rested on the 
seventh day from all the work which he had made, and that 
he blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” 
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In the absence, then, of all testimony to the contrary, and 
on the authority of the oldest and most authentic history ex- 
tant,—to this great fact we refer the origin of the Sabbath, a 
fact not only attested by the miraculous history of the 
Israelites, but corroborated by the tradition of that weekly 
division of time, which, after the period of the deluge, became 
as familiar to the Assyrians, the Persians, and all the eastern 
nations, as it had been to the patriarchs. Philo, the Jew, 
states that there was no nation under heaven where the idea 
of the week had not reached, while even such Heathen writers 
as Hesiod and Homer refer to the sanctity of the seventh day 
as a matter of notoriety. It is supposable that men, in their 
superstitious imaginings, might have been led to set apart 
days and seasons to the worship of their deities; but all 
nations never could have hit upon the same division of time, 
and been led to regard the seventh day as bringing with it 
something peculiar, had not the idea of the week been derived 
from some common source; and what was this but the same 
whence the remotest nations gathered their vague notions 
respecting man’s fall from his original state, his sacrifices to 
propitiate an offended God, and the deluge, in which a sinful 
race was destroyed, with the exception of Noah and his sons. 

To deny that such impressions are necessarily referable to 
a remote and common source, is only to subject oneself to the 
vain task of accounting for their uniformity among all the 
early nations, on the ground of some fact not recognised by 
the most ancient historian. But to reject the only explana- 
tion of an unquestionable fact, betrays a perversely sceptical, 
not a philosophic, mind. 

Moses, therefore, so far from conceiving the notion of set- 
ting apart a regular day to the divine worship, simply recog- 
nised the divine authority of a Sabbath already existent, with 
the idea of which he had probably been familiar from his 
youth ; and so far from enjoining on his'people the observance 
of a day of which they were ignorant, simply republished an 
original law—a law as old as the creation ; with which, as the 
descendants of the patriarchs, they must have been acquainted, 
though the slavery to which they had been so long subjected, 
might have impaired their sense of its authority, as well as 
interfered with their observance of its requirements. It is 
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owing to the prominence which it assumes in the Jewish reli- 
gion, not to its being peculiar to that religion, that many have 
been blind to the traces of its observance so clearly discern- 
ible during the patriarchal age ; and above all to its re-enact- 
ment in the wilderness at the miraculous fall of manna prior 
to the Mosaical economy. 

Thus, being an original law, first enacted in Paradise, it is 
in harmony with the idea of God, as one spiritual, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent Being, the Creator of the world: an idea as 
far superior to the most exalted conceptions of the unassisted 
mind respecting the divine nature, as the grounds on which it 
rested were unknown to the Gentile world ; which, unlike the 
esoteric theosophy of the Pagan philosophers, was not confined 
to any superior part of the Hebrew nation, but alike familiar 
to all, and admitted by all without dispute or even doubt.* 
Hence, while all the institutions of religious ceremony among 
the Heathen were the offspring of civil policy, the observance 
of the Sabbath among the Hebrews was the result of their pure 
belief in Him who had instituted it as a day to be kept holy 
unto the Lord. While all religious institutions devised by 
Heathen legislators embodied notions of the Deity which en- 
countered the scepticism of Epicureans, and furnished the 
Peripatetics with material only for the exercise of polemic 
skill, the institution of the Sabbath led the Hebrews, one and 
all, to the devout acknowledgment and conscientious worship 
of the one only living and true God, as it implied his existence 
and asserted his claims on the belief and reverence of his 
creatures. On the supposition of its human origin, Moses 
would not have rendered it holy unto the Lord, instead of 
subservient to his own purposes of civil rule ; much less caused 
it to speak a language, which, if not true, would have been 
contradicted by his people from the facts in their own history. 
We can conceive it possible that amid the solitude and silence 
of his protracted retreat at Midian, the idea of a creator and 
moral governor of the world might have occurred to him, as 
more worthy of rational belief than the polytheistic system of 
his Egyptian teachers ; or that he might have been sagacious 
enough to conclude that a rude and ignorant people could be 





* Josephus—Contra Ap., B, 11-17. 
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more easily influenced by dogmatic assertions than by elabo. 
rate argument; but if, like Minos in his conference with 
Jupiter on Mount Ida, or Mahomet in his secret consulta. 
tions in the cave of Hera, he could have summoned no wit- 
nesses to his assertions, and appealed to no supernatural facts 
within the memory of his own people on which their faith, 
alike with his own, was built, he could not have instituted, 
much less have expected them to sanctify a day which, as 
often as it recurred, proclaimed to them in authoritative 
accents: “There is one God, the Almighty Maker of heaven 
and earth ; who has revealed himself to you as he did to your 
fathers ; who delivered you from slavery, and who has chosen 
you and separated you from all the nations of the earth to per- 
petuate his worship.” 

Thus it appears, also, that the Sabbath is in keeping with 
the peculiar object of the Mosaic polity; and thus it pro- 
minently tended to maintain the belief in God as the Creator 
and Ruler of the world. Not that it was instituted for the 
sake of the polity, as religious worship was introduced among 
the heathen to sustain the civil code; but the polity was 
established to secure the great end which the Sabbath 
primarily contemplated—to wit, the memory of the Creator, 
and to guard the purity of his worship. This constitutes the 
distinguishing feature of the Mosaic legislation ; and admits 
of no reasonable explanation, short of the fact that the Sab- 
bath had been divinely instituted. No one devoid of all idea 
of the Sabbath could have projected such a polity; and he 
who proclaimed the law of the Sabbath, could not have been 
without the knowledge, nor uncommissioned by the authority, 
of the true God. If he had been, and the Israelites had conse- 
quently been without the palpable evidence of his divine 
commission, they would not have obeyed the law of the Sab- 
bath. Nothing short of the absolute conviction of its divine 
authority can secure its observance by men at the present 
day, though they may be aware of its importance to the phy- 
sical and moral well-being of the community. Men may not 
deny the claims of God on their homage, nor be indifferent to 
their neighbors’ rights ; but his word, in all the power of its 
truth, must come home to their. business and their bosoms 
before they can voluntarily observe the day which he has 
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sanctified. How remarkable, then, that the Israelites should 
have obeyed a law, which, to this day, is suited neither to the 
notions nor the inclinations of the carnal mind; which was 
especially opposed to the habits they had contracted in Egypt, 
and to the customs of all surrounding nations ; which not only 
forbad them to do their own work and seek their own plea- 
sure, but required them to engage in the worship of a spiritual 
Being! How inexplicable the fact that they did sanctify the 
Sabbath, unless it was on the credit of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which the memory of its original institution 
was revived, and its divine obligation re-enforced ! 

But if we can readily imagine that they might have been 
forced to an outward and mechanical observance of this law, 
through fear of its penalty, it is certain that they could not 
have adhered to all its requisitions in consistency with their 
safety as a people. So severe was this law, in its connexion 
with their polity, that no work could be undertaken on the 
Sabbath—not even the work of self-defence ; and hence, in 
the event of war, it exposed them to the merciless incursions 
of their enemies. We have the testimony of history that this, 
in after times, was seen to afford a regular advantage to any 
invader of Judea. The troops of Antiochus Epiphanes 
attacked a party of Mattathias’s men on the Sabbath, because 
they had understood that, on that day, they could neither 
repel their assault, nor defend their retreat.* Pompey, also, 
in his attack on Jerusalem, perceived that he could carry on 
his works with impunity on the Sabbath ; and Agrippa even 
warned the Jews against cherishing a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, on the ground that this peculiarity in their laws gave to 
the Romans a marked advantage.t Now, sceptics may tell 
us of the shrewdness of impostors, and of the magical influ- 
ence of fanatics over the popular will; but no man, acting 
on his own authority, ever enacted penalties which were 
obviously beyond his power to execute, much less a law, 
which, on all the principles of human calculation, would prove 
fatal to himself as well as his people. Unless Moses had 





* 1 Mae. ch. 2. . 
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enjoyed divine protection, this law of the Sabbath would have 
been a suicidal ordinance ; and as the Israelites were miracu- 
lously shielded from their enemies so long as they obeyed the 
letter of the law, its divine authority cannot be reasonably 
questioned ; nor was it until, as a people, they had departed 
from God, that the divine protection was withdrawn from 
them on that day. Its divine authority is implied in that 
extraordinary providence which guarded its devout observers. 

But lest this argument should seem to warrant the inference 
that it was a day peculiar to that economy, and therefore, 
though then divinely authorized, no longer obligatory, we 
may observe that, notwithstanding the ceremonial usages 
with which it was associated, it is inseparably interwoven 
with the fundamental principles of all morality and religion. 
The more the principles of the Decalogue are investigated, 
the less reason is there to conclude that they might have ori- 
ginated with man. Tosuppose that Moses framed such a code 
of laws, is to invest him with intellectual and moral qualities 
such as no Plato nor Aristotle ever possessed : it is to ascribe 
to him a grandeur of moral sentiment, not to be reconciled 
with the wonted aims of an impostor, such as he must have 
been, if he did not receive this code from God. It as clearly 
bespeaks the moral perfections of the Deity, as the heavens 
above tell us of a power that cannot be limited, and ofa 
skill that cannot be rivalled. It remains as it was, and will 
ever be, in its principles, no more admitting of change than 
the divine nature itself. To conceive the possibility of any 
modification of its principles, is to suppose that God is not 
immutably holy, just, and good, nor entitled to the supreme 
affections and unreserved obedience of his creatures—nay, 
has no rights over the works of his own hands. Embodying 
the eternal principles of right and wrong, it emanates from 
God’s nature, reflects the glory of his character, and consti- 
tutes the foundation of all that is holy ‘and good in his moral 
creation. Before graven on tablets of stone, these laws were 
written on man’s heart ; and, notwithstanding the sad effects 
of his fall in mutilating the image in which he was created, 
they comprise the necessary, absolute, and universal concep- 
tions of his reason. But from this code, the Jaw of the Sab- 
bath cannot be detached. It is an integral part of the moral 
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law—separated from all ceremonial usages by as broad a line 
of demarkation as any other part; as a precept, no more to be 
dispensed with than any other; just as essential to the com- 
pleteness and perfection of the first table of the law, as if it 
had been the primary, instead of the last, injunction ; equally 
with every other part, founded in the relations of things, and 
authoritatively announced with equal clearness and solemnity : 
while it is essential to the appropriate influence of every other 
precept of the Decalogue, and constitutes its indispensable 
safeguard. Facts prove that they who desecrate holy time 
have no love for sacred things; that they who appropriate to 
themselves God’s time, withhold from God the homage of 
their hearts and the obedience of their lives: and if so, then 
experience corroborates the fact that he who designated to his 
rational creatures the object of their worship, and the means 
and the manner for their worship, has determined also the 
time. If, then, all the other parts of the Decalogue must be 
referred to a divine original, the law of the Sabbath could not 
have emanated from man’s depraved heart: the only differ- 
ence between them is, that while the other commands, requir- 
ing no limitation of time, are founded in man’s essential 
relations, and meet with a response in his conscience, this 
necessarily depended on the revelation of God’s will as to the 
exact proportion of time to be consecrated to his worship. 
Here, then, we arrive at the last and most important argu- 
ment, arising from the reason for this appointment. Is it that 
there is any natural sanctity in the seventh day ? But why 
in the seventh more than in any other day of the week? Or 
is it that the division of time into working days and Sabbaths 
was merely to secure a certain proportion of the year to 
God’s worship? This might be reasonably supposed, as the 
duty of rendering to our Maker some public expressions of 
homage is so obvious; and there would be no great objection 
to this view had the commandment stood by itself, and no 
reason for it been assigned; but this is not the case. The 
reason is expressly assigned, just as the reason for the institu- 
tion of the Passover was distinctly stated; and that there 
might be no misapprehension nor forgetfulness, it is stated, 
that as the work of creation employed six successive days, so 
six successive days should be allotted to the ordinary business 
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of life, and that as God ceased from the visible and immediate 
exercise of his creative power on the seventh day, so every 
seventh day should be employed in no secular avocations, but 
set apart and distinguished from the preceding days of the 
week in commemoration of that great event. Thus the law 
of the Sabbath required not only that a seventh proportion of 
our whole time should be appropriated to religious purposes, 
but that the reason for such an appropriation should be dis- 
tinctly known and ever remembéred. This we cannot but 
regard as the consummating evidence of its divine origin. It 
is improbable to the last degree that such a reason should 
ever have occurred to Moses, on the supposition that he had 
had no knowledge of an original revelation, or that he enjoyed 
no direct communication with the Creator. How could it 
ever have occurred to his unaided reflections that the world 
was made in six days, and that God rested on the seventh 
day from all the works which he had both created and organ- 
ized? Is not such an idea contrary to the preconceptions of 
the human mind while surveying the phenomena of nature? 
Was it not the almost universal conclusion of pagan antiquity 
that the Deity himself is unequal to the original creation of 
matter, and that it had existed from eternity? Does it not 
seem impossible that these heavens and this earth should have 
been created from nothing, and organized in so short a time? 
The bare allusion to such a notion even now provokes the 
scepticism of all who have not “the knowledge of God,” 
and some who “profess to know God” aim to accommodate 
the terms which Moses employed to express his belief to the 
conceptions of their own minds,for the conclusions of their 
philosophy. Yet such was his idea, such his belief, and such 
the reason for the Sabbath which he assigned, and that on 
the authority of God himself, if language has any meaning, or 
the teachings of facts any conclusiveness; “ For, in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day: therefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it ;” therefore—because I ceased 
from the exercise of my creative power on that day, shall ye 
keep it holy unto me. 

Lest, however, this should, by any perverseness of the 
Israelites, be misunderstood, and the great end of the Sabbath 
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be obscured to their minds, the reason for the solemnization of 
the Sabbath was subsequently repeated and explicitly laid 
down. “The Lord spake unto Moses saying, Verily my Sab- 
bath shall ye keep. This is asign between me and the children 
of Israel for ever ; for, in siz days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, and on the Seventh day he rested.” Hence the Israel- 
ites themselves looked upon the day as having been appointed 
for this very purpose, “that, having no secular business to 
attend to, they might fasten in their minds the belief that the 
world had a beginning, which is a thread that draws after it 
all the foundations of the law or the principles of religion.” 
Maimonides expressly says, that “it had another blessing in 
conjunction with the memory of God’s benefit to them as a 
people in giving them a rest—that it perpetually preserved 
and confirmed that most precious history and doctrine con- 
cerning the creation of the world.”* Even in the grace 
which the modern Jews use on their Sabbath may be dis- 
cerned the original reason for the sanctification of the 
seventh day: “Blessed be thou, O God our Lord, king of the 
world, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and 
hast given us thy holy Sabbath, and of thy good will and 
pleasure has left z¢ to us an inheritance, the memorial of thy 
works of creation.” Being a memorial of the works of crea- 
tion, it was a solemn protest against idolatry, and as such, is 
confirmed by the whole drift of the Hebrew polity, which was 
to preserve the records of the creation, and to perpetuate the 
worship of one God, as the Creator, in subservience to the 
ultimate and clearer revelation of his will. 

Such, in brief, are the reasons which impel us to refer the 
law of the Sabbath to a divine origin, and our knowledge o1 
it to an original revelation; and he who disputes the account 
of its origin should explain the fact of its early institution in 
some more credible manner; nay, is bound to show that it 
was an imposition on the human mind, that the Hebrews 
submitted to it without having any evidence of its divine 
authority ; and that it is not supported by the concurring testi- 
mony of their successive generations. Such a task, however, 
might involve one in absurdities even greater than those 





* See Patrick, Lowth, &c., Commentary, vol. i. pp. 291 2. 
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which exposed Apion to the satire of Josephus, nor will it be 
readily undertaken; but instead, objections will be raised 
despite of logical proofs, and fancies followed, though 
opposed by facts which cannot be disproved. “ An imperfect 
hint from Herodotus or Diodorus,’ says Warburton, in his 
“ Preface to the Free Thinkers,” “though one lived a thousand 
and the other fifteen hundred years after the case in question, 
picked up from any lying traveller the one met in his ram- 
bles, or the other found in his collections, shall now outweigh 
the circumstantial history of Moses, who wrote of his own 
people and lived in the times he wrote of.” And so may it 
be said in relation to the point under consideration, that any 
construction put on his record which tends to obscure its ori- 
gin and nullify its design, will outweigh, in the judgment of 
not a few at the present day, even the understanding, and the 
testimony, and the corroborating history of those who received 
the law from Moses himself. Indeed, so liable are men to be 
influenced more by inclination than by judgment, by the 
pride of superior acumen than by the force of reason, that it 
may fairly be doubted whether they would admit a mathema- 
tical proposition if its demonstration interfered with any appe- 
tite or passion. 
But whatever selfish interests may be arrayed against the 
law of the Sabbath, to the disparagement of its origin and 
the perversion of its design, it is a fact, supported by the 
highest degree of historical and moral evidence, that God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it. Infixed in the order 
of creation, it is coeval with man; designed for his good, as 
well as God’s glory ; recommended by the example as well as 
enjoined by the authority of Him “ who made all things out 
of nothing in the space of six days, and all very good.” He 
who takes any other view is more influenced by men’s 
opinions than by divine revelation ; defers to human wisdom 
rather than to divine authority. Hence ‘the rejection of the 
Sabbath, as of divine origin and authority, indicates the 
rejection also of those peculiar doctrines of the Bible without 
which deism would be consistent in its principles, and infi- 
delity safe in its recklessness. 
If the Sabbath was instituted by God and for the reason 
specified, then the original account of its institution was not 
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an anticipated history. He sanctified it, i.e. set it apart and 
consecrated it to religious rest and devout remembrances, and 
annexed the promise of his blessing on its observance—for 
this is the sense in which the word sanctified is used in the 
Old Testament when applied to persons and things. He 
sanctified it not for his own use that he himself might observe 
it, but for man, that he might be taught that he should rest 
after six days’ labor, and consecrate the seventh day to the 
worship of his Maker. If man existed at the beginning, then it 
was blessed for man. If the reason for its celebration existed 
immediately after God had finished the heavens and the earth, 
and there was a creature formed for his praise, then it was 
celebrated ; and with as much propriety might we conclude 
that the Passover was not celebrated for two thousand years 
after the event which it was instituted to commemorate, or 
that circumcision was not performed for centuries after it was 
enjoined, as that the work of creation was not commemorated 
until the Mosaic economy was introduced. But aside from 
such considerations, the reason given for the observance of 
the Sabbatic law, as republished by Moses, proves that the 
original announcement was not by prolepsis. The inference 
from the fact that the Lord rested on the seventh day, is, not 
that he blesses or will bless the day, but that he had blessed 
and had hallowed it at the time he rested from his six days’ 
work of creation. 

In like manner might it be shown, from the premises of our 
argument, that the Sabbath is of perpetual obligation. It is 
as true now, and ever will be, as it was of old, that in six 
days the Lord created the heaven and the earth. If the Sab- 
bath was ever a memorial of creation, it can be no less a 
memorial now. If it was once necessary to be observed as a 
solemn protest against idolatry, the necessity still exists and 
will continue, so long as men are prone to forget God, or, 
infatuated by “ philosophy falsely so called,” dispute the exist- 
ence, the personality, or the power of God. As it was coeval 
with man, it is for man, and being incorporated with the 
moral law, it can no more be abrogated than man’s relations 
to his Creator can be severed; while, at the same time, the 
proportion which it designates between the days of.secular 
toil and the day of religious rest, and the reason thereof 
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drawn from the order of creation, extend the obligation of 
its observance to every soul of man. 

To this great reason, at once for the appointment and the 
observance of the Sabbath, too much importance cannot be 
attached. It is couched in terms so simple and intelligible, 
and set forth with such logical precision, that neither preju- 
dice can deny their import nor sophistry obviate the conclu- 
sion. He who reads must understand, however reluctant he 
may be to admit the fact, or disqualified, by his preconceived 
notions, to appreciate the reason. The fourth commandment, 
therefore, is inseparably linked with the original record of 
creation. We may not hold the former, and consistently 
reject the latter ; nor perceive the reason for the former, and 
be blind to the obvious import of the latter. As well might 
we essay to separate a demonstration from its proposition, or 
admit a logical conclusion, and affect not to understand the 
premises from which it is deduced. The Mosaic record of 
the creation is a chronological, regular, and complete history. 
The transactions of the seventh day follow in immediate sue- 
cession those of the sixth, just as those of the sixth follow the 
fifth, and so on to the beginning. As on the first day the 
chaotic mass and the light were called into being, and on the 
second the firmament was created—so on the seventh day 
God “ended his work ;” and if we are not to believe that God 
ended his work on the seventh day, the history does not 
enlighten us in relation to his transactions on the first day ; 
but if, on the other hand, we are clearly instructed by it 
to believe that he rested from all his work on the seventh 
day and blessed and sanctified it, so are we to believe in the 
work as done on each preceding day. Nor need there be any 
misunderstanding as to the import of the term day in its con- 
nexion with the works of creation, as this is determined 
beyond dispute, by the remarkable statement that the evening 
and the morning were the first day, and as they comprised 
and denoted the first, so did they, according to the record, the 
second day, and the fourth, and the fifth, until it is said that 
“the evening and the morning were the sixth day,” leaving it 
to be understood that the evening and the morning were the 
seventh.day. Hence the idea of the week, which is as old as 
the Sabbath itself. Why it was that he who could have 
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spoken all these things into being at once should have divided 
his work and distributed it over six days, and caused these 
successive diurnal transactions to be specifically recorded in 
the order of the days, we know not, unless to infix this grand 
principle in the mind of every human being that after six 
days’ labor, one day of religious rest should follow. Certain it 
is, that as the Creator of all things, God has an inherent claim 
on the love and obedience of his creatures; and separate 
from their knowledge and remembrance of him as the Crea- 
tor and moral Governor of the world, there can be no reli- 
gion among men. Hence the institution of the Sabbath, with- 
out which the knowledge of God could not be maintained in 
such a world as this; and hence the obligation to observe the 
commandment is made to depend on the fact that in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested on the 
seventh ; so that, if there was any indefiniteness or obscurity 
in the use which is made of the term day in the record of 
creation, it would be at once removed by the obvious import 
of the term as employed in the commandment which enjoins 
a regular day of holy rest after every six days’ work, on the 
very ground of the creative order of the universe,—to which 
no other signification could have been attached by those who 
heard the commandment—as is evident from their consequent 
observance of a weekly day of rest, and which Moses him- 
self, therefore, must have meant when, by divine direction, he 
recorded the six days’ work of creation. To separate the 
beginning of the work from the day of its completion by a 
vast igterval of time, or to call a day, in this connexion, a 
year, or an indefinitely long period, is to falsify the record and 
subvert its design. To impugn the plain, literal, common- 
sense interpretation of the historical Scriptures, is to do vio- 
lence to the first principles of all belief in revelation. As the 
facts stand narrated by Moses, all is connected, consistent, 
conclusive ; and if we are not to believe that the events 
really occurred as he narrated them, and that the words 
he employed do not mean what they denote, but something 
else, then the Bible must become the sport of every hypothe- 
sis, and can no longer be regarded as a clear and safe guide. 
It is vain to say that the record is not impugned when simply 
interpreted by the lights of our philosophy and the deductions 
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of our science. If.such a principle of interpretation can be 
legitimately applied to the historical Scriptures, much more 
may it be to the didactic portions of holy writ, and, by con- 
sequence, to the discredit and final rejection of such old views 
respecting the trinal unity of the Godhead—the divine govern- 
ment and purposes—the demerit and evil of sin—the nature 
and design of Christ’s atonement—the resurrection of the 
dead—and the eternal punishment of the wicked—which 
have ever characterized the faith once delivered unto the 
saints, equally with the doctrine of God’s six days’ work of 
creation and sanctification of the Sabbath. 


Be it so that the Hebrews were alike illiterate and unscien- 
tific—incapable of receiving any but the simplest ideas; if 
Moses, as the wisdom of our age would teach us, accordingly 
adapted his account of the creation to the comprehension of 
infantile minds, why should his very first announcement of 
God’s work have been ina form of words which is the last 
result of philosophical induction ? If his people were but one 
remove from barbarism, and the age in which he lived was 
dark, superstitious, and grossly idolatrous, how happened it 
that he should have been so clear in his conceptions of the 
personality and spirituality of the Deity—so decided and 
terse in the expression of his belief in the independent exist- 
ence, the absolute unity, and the creative power of God? An 
account of the work of creation by one who, at the outset, 
laid down so sublime a proposition with an authoritative posi- 
tiveness which philosophy cannot assume nor impostuyg imi- 
tate, is, to say the least, not unworthy of being received in its 
literal import by all the devotees of intellect and science, so 
long as they are unable to explain its origin in consistence 
with the known operations of the human mind in the early 
stages of society. Even Hume, in endeavoring to show that 
if men were first led into the belief of a Superior Being by 
reasoning from the frame of nature, they could never leave 
that belief to embrace polytheism, admits that it is impossible 
that theism could, from reasoning, have been the primary 
religion of the human race.* 





* Hume's Essays, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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That the scriptures abound in figurative expressions will 
not be denied ; but to assert, consequently, that the Mosaic 
record will admit of a figurative construction, is to confound 
the historical and poetic portions of the Bible, undermine the 
historical basis of revealed truth, and preclude the deduction 
of any principle of religious belief from its pages. There is 
no just parallel between the figures of speech as employed by 
some of the sacred penmen in their exalted ascriptions of 
praise to the Creator, and plain matter of fact statements ; 
and no one, in deference to the progress of scientific inquiry, 
would admit such a parallel to the disparagement of the 
import of the Mosaic record, had not the oppressors of Gali- 
leo, unfortunately for the credit of what is really taught in 
Scripture respecting the work of creation, found a place in 
history. Be it considered that, though astronomy has at last 
corrected those false notions of the planetary system which 
once pervaded the general mind, such notions were never 
embodied in any creed founded on the Bibie; nor can any 
scriptural expressions, fairly interpreted, be adduced in their 
support. But the.six days’ work of creation, and the conse- 
quent seventh day of rest which God blessed and sanctified, 
as taught in the Mosaic record, confirmed by the fourth com- 
mandment of the Decalogue, and solemnly reaffirmed at a 
period subsequent to the delivery of the law, is embraced in 
every Protestant creed, ever has been, and is the recorded 
faith of the church. To adhere to this faith, or to abandon 
the inspiration of the Mosaic record of creation, is the only 
alternative. As yet, we have seen no reason to be disturbed 
in our own faith. Sciolists we have, and theorists, and men 
wonderfully wise above what is written; but no geological 
Newton has yet appeared; and until such a one shall arise, 
and our modern savans begin “to hide their diminished 
heads,” we shall calmly adhere to our old Bible notions. of 
God’s creation and God’s Sabbath. We may be very obtuse, 
and bigoted, and far behind the spirit of the age; but on our 
principles of reasoning we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Moses knew quite as much about the order of God’s works of 
creation and God’s reason for appointing the Sabbath as any 
man, without his aids, will probably ever know. At any rate, 
we are philosophically unable to crown hypothesis with the 
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glory due only to demonstration; or to be enamored with 
theories which, conflicting with each other as they alike con- 
flict with the only record to which any certain reference can 
be made, are no more to be reconciled with all the pheno- 
mena of nature than with the primary facts of revelation. 

In all Scripture inquiries, we may certainly believe that to 
be a doctrine of God’s word, which is contradicted by no 
other declaration, and accords with the whole tenor of its 
teachings. But, “in our physical researches,” as has been 
justly remarked,* “ we are admitted to see only a few detached 
sentences extracted from a volume, of the size of which we 
are entirely ignorant. No hypothesis, therefore, how nume- 
rous soever the facts may be with which it tallies, can com. 
pletely exclude the possibility of exceptions or limitations 
hitherto undiscovered.” 

If, then, such be the origin of the Sabbath, the law of the 
Sabbath should be proclaimed in the hearing of all the people, 
and the reason for it made known, that the Creator and moral 
Governor of the world may be acknowledged and glorified in 
his works as well as in his word. And he who statedly 
repeats his commandment, cannot consistently adopt any 
theory at variance with the six days’ work of creation. Let 
him not say that he is at liberty to put his own construction 
on the reading of this commandment,—lest he should render 
himself obnoxious to such a charge as Eusebius brought 
against Plato, and for which Lactantius reproved Cicero—the 
charge of mean dissimulation for teaching one thing and 
believing another ; equivocal morality not to be tolerated even 
in a heathen. Nay, in doing so, he would not only expose his 
own sincerity, but wrong the teachings of honest men. Who- 
ever repeats this commandment from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
either does or does not believe the reason assigned for its 
appointment. If he does, he must adhere to the six days’ 
work of creation and the original sanctification of the seventh 
day, as recorded by Moses; if he does not, then, while publicly 
repeating the reason, he in heart denies it—while proclaiming 
God’s Sabbatic commandment, he belies the record of God’s 





* Stewart's Elements of Philosophy, vol. ii., ch. iv., s. iv. 
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sanctification of the seventh day on which he rested from all 
his work which he had created and made in the space of six 
days. 





Arr. Il]—Tuax Inrerrreration or Scripture. 
BY REV. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


“Tue creed of the Christian,” says Isaac Taylor, “is the 
fruit of Exposition. To ascertain the true meaning of the 
words and phrases used by those who spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, is the single aim of the studies of 
the theologian. Interpretation is his sole function.” These 
axioms, if limited to revealed or Christian theology, are true; 
and they present the science of interpretation, more especially 
in its application to the sacred writings, as one of paramount 
importance. 

That this science is liable to abuse, and that in some 
instances it has been grossly perverted and abused, is certain. 
Still, this furnishes no argument against its existence as a 
science, or against the importance of it, when legitimately and 
faithfully employed. All Protestants profess to receive the 
Bible as capable of being understood, and as their sole and 
sufficient rule of faith and duty. Hence, all Protestants are 
alike interested to understand the Bible. They should apply 
to it correct principles of interpretation as they would to any 
other book, draw out its true meaning, and abide the result. 

We have spoken of interpretation as a science ; and yet we 
do not propose in this paper (which is intended to be of popular 
cast) to treat the subject scientifically. This science, like 
every other, has its principles and laws, which have been often 
discussed, and should be well understood ; and yet thousands 
in common life are reliable interpreters who have never 
listened to any such discussions. They apply the common 
principles of interpretation, and receive the benefit, without 
ever having studied them scientifically at all. Let us look at 
this position a moment, and endeavor to illustrate it by fami- 
liar examples. 
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Your neighbor comes to you with some interesting article 
of intelligence. You hear and understand him; you reply, 
and he understands you. But how is this done unless you and 
he have common principles of interpreting language, which 
both, perhaps unconsciously, apply, and by the application of 
which you both abide ? 

For a satisfactory consideration your neighbor gives you a 
deed of a valuable piece of land. You understand it perfectly, 
and so does he, and both are satisfied. But this is only 
because you both interpret the instrument according to some 
common and established principles. Should your neighbor 
depart from these principles and insist that the deed to you 
and your heirs for ever only means a lease for a limited period, 
contention and confusion would be likely to ensue. 

Take another instance: A number of you agree to form a 
society for the promotion of some favorite object. You adopt 
a gonstitution, the stipulations of which you all profess to 
understand, and by which all consent to be governed. Here, 
again, you have applied—or are supposed to have applied— 
common principles of interpretation, and expect to abide by 
the application. But it appears, on experiment, that one of 
the members understands the most important article of the 
constitution in a manner very different from the rest of you. 
He has assented to the article, and is willing to assent; but he 
insists that he has a right to put his own meaning upon the 
terms, and his meaning is just the opposite of yours. You 
now find too late that you have no common principles of 
interpretation, and the result, as before, is contention and 
confusion. 

These familiar examples are designed to show, not only 
that there are established principles of interpreting language, 
but that these are generally understood, and in common life 
are continually applied. Without them, we could not hold 
conversation with our families, or correspond with absent 
friends, or transact the most necessary affairs of life. With- 
out them, society could not be formed; or, if formed, the 
frame of it could not be held together. Indeed, without 
established principles of interpreting language, we might as 
well have no language ; since it would be impossible to hold 
intercourse through such a medium. 
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We proceed now to show, that from these common princi- 
ples of interpretation, which men continually apply, and which 
constitute the basis of all social intercourse, numbers strangely 
depart in interpreting the language of the Bible. They do 
this for various reasons. Some do it in accommodation to 
their wishes. They wish to polish and improve what appears 
to them the rough features of the Bible. They wish to round 
off its sharp points, to soften down the rigor of its requisitions 
and the harshness of its threatenings, to relax in a measure 
its severe restraints. They wish it to speak a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning from that which appears on the open face of 
it; and they come to believe, at length, that it does speak a 
different meaning ; “the wish is father to the thought.” 

Some men depart from established principles in accommo- 
dation to their delinquencies. If the Bible really means what 
it seems to mean, they know that they fall miserably short of 
it, and have reason to feel themselves reproved and alarmed. 
But such feelings are not comfortable ; they wish to be rid of 
them. And how shall this be done? To bring their charac- 
ters up to the strict and holy claims of the Bible, they are not 
willing ; and hence, a desperate effort must be made to bring 
the Bible down to their standard. And after much learned 
labor, perhaps they think themselves successful: “The Bible 
does not require so much as it seems to require. It does not 
threaten so severely as it seems to threaten. The standard is 
not so high as at first view it appears. What would be dis- 
couraging and terrifying, if interpreted strictly, may, by a 
little qualification, be made a very comfortable rule of life.” 

Persons sometimes depart from established principles in 
interpreting the Bible in accommodation to their theories and 
systems. Their system of philosophy or of religion is already 
established. It is, in their view, complete and perfect. 
Nothing can be added to it, or taken from it. And they 
go to the Bible, not so much to ascertain what it really means, 
as to bring it to an accordance with their preconceived 
views ; and with this object before them, the declarations of 
Scripture are of little force. If too long, they can be easily 
shortened ; or if too short, they can be prolonged. The 
Bible must be made to conform to their systems, and not their 
systems to conform to the Bible. 
VOL. 1V.—NO. III. 27 
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Others depart from established principles in interpreting the 
Bible from a disposition to lean to their own understandings. 
They think themselves capable of determining not only what 
the Bible means, but what it ought to mean. And if it does 
not seem to mean what, in their judgment, it ought to mean, 
then it must be made te conform to their judgment. It must 
be narrowed or widened, prolonged or curtailed, till it comes 
to speak a language which seems to them reasonable. 

In the respects here referred to, persons do not treat any 
other book or writing as they treat the Bible. If they did, 
they might wrest it as easily as the Bible; and they would 
have no more reason to object to it, than they think they now 
have to object to the Bible. 

For example, the Bible ascribes to our Lord Jesus Christ 
the names, the attributes, the works, and the worship of the 
Supreme Being. He is repeatedly called God and Jehovah. 
He is said to know all things, to have made all things, to 
uphold all things, and to be an object of worship to saints on 
earth and to angels in heaven. But some apply principles of 
interpretation to the Bible, by which they satisfy themselves 
that this does not prove, or mean, that Christ is a divine per- 
son ; that it is all very consistent with his being no more than 
a mortal man. Now let these persons take the same princi- 
ples of interpretation which they apply to the Bible, and by 
which they bring out this result, and apply them to the 
Athanasian Creed, or the Assembly’s Catechism, and they 
might just as well prove that neither of these formularies 
teaches the proper divinity of Christ. The same glosses and 
interpretations which would take this doctrine out of the 
Bible, would take it out of any Trinitarian creed or publica- 
tion in the world. 

Again, the inspired writers have much to say respecting 
the devil and his angels. They speak of fallen spirits as real 
beings, from whom we have much to fear, and against whom 
we ought to watch and strive. But some apply principles of 
interpretation to the Bible by which they satisfy themselves 
that there is no devil, and that the Bible does not teach the 
existence of any such being. Now, we fearlessly aver, that 
if the Bible does not teach the doctrine of fallen spirits, no 
other book (interpreted after the same manner) does teach it, 
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or can teach it. The same principles of interpretation which 
would take this doctrine out of the Bible, would take it out 
of any other book or writing in the world. 

Take another instance: The Bible teaches the endless 
punishment of the wicked ; that they shall “ go away into ever- 
lasting punishment ;” that they shall “depart accursed into 
everlasting fire,” where “the worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched,” and where “the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever.” But some apply principles 
of interpretation to the Bible, by which they satisfy them- 
selves that this language does not mean that the wicked shall 
be punished for ever, or that they shall be punished at all in 
the future world. Everlasting, denotes a limited duration ; 
the worm, the fire, the punishment, are the afflictions of this 
life; and hell is only the valley of Hinnom—a polluted valley 
near Jerusalem. But these principles of interpretation, which, 
when applied to the Bible, make it teach universal salvation, 
if applied to any other work in favor of future punishment, 


‘ would cause it to teach the same doctrine. Take, for example, 


President Edwards’s sermon on “ The Eternity of Hell Tor- 
ments.” The same exegesis which would make the Bible a 
Universalist book would make this a Universalist sermon. 
“The Eternity of Hell Torments:” What does this mean ? 
Why, eternity means a limited duration; and hell torments 
refer to certain fires and pains which were once experienced 
in the valley of Hinnom. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
title of this sermon, or in the sermon itself, interpreted after 
this manner, which need offend the ear of the most sensitive 
Universalist. 

Those who believe the doctrine of universal salvation are 
sometimes displeased when they hear eternal punishment 
insisted on from the pulpit. But why displeased? What is 
eternal punishment according to their interpretation of these 
Scripture terms? It means nothing more than temporal suf- 
ferings—the afflictions of this life; and surely they ought to 
be willing to hear of the afflictions of the present life. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this representation is unfair ; 
because, when the living preacher speaks of eternal punish- 
ment we know what he means; whereas the meaning of the 
Bible is questionable. But how do we know what the living 
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preacher means, except from the language he employs? Yet 
this same language in the Bible means nothing more, we are 
told, than temporal afflictions. This is its proper, natural 
meaning. But if such is its natural meaning in the one case, 
why not in the other? And why should not the language of 
ordinary sermons be interpreted as correctly and as liberally 
as that of the Bible ? 

It is a common remark, that it is to little purpose to quote 
passages of Scripture in controversy |with Universalists. 
For, quote what we may, our opponents have only to put our 
proof-texts into their mill, and turn the crank, and out they 
come, sheer Universalism. But there is this to be considered. 
Put into the same mill the strongest passages from other 
books, and they, too, come out Universalism. Indeed, when 
ground over in this mill, no language can come out anything 
else. No words, or combinations of words, can teach future 
punishment, if this doctrine is not taught in the language of 
Scripture. 

We make these remarks, not to throw lightness over a 
serious and awful subject, but to expose the miserably trifling 
manner in which many persons allow themselves to treat the 
Bible ; and to show how differently they interpret the Bible 
from any other book or language. Let any other book be 
tortured as the Bible is, to bring it into conformity to the 
interests, the inclinations, the theories, and prejudices of men, 
and it may be tortured as easily as the Bible. Let the lan- 
guage of common life be subjected to the same ordeal, and it 
would cease to be intelligible language, and social intercourse 
through such a medium would be no longer possible. 

We now advance another step, and urge the importance of 
adopting and adhering to the same principles of interpreta- 
tion, with respect to the Bible, which are applied to ordinary 
conversation and to other books. 

The Bible was written for the benefit, not of the learned 
and critical only, but of the plain and common reader. It 
was made therefore (with some few exceptions) a plain book, 
and was designed to be interpreted in a plain, common sense 
way, according to the ordinary use of terms. Such being the 
case, unless the Bible is interpreted in this way, it is virtually 
altered. There are two ways in which the Bible may be 
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altered ; the one is by literally adding to it, or taking from it ; 
the other is by suffering its chapters and verses to remain, and 
misinterpreting them ; and there are many persons, who would 
not dare attempt the former, who readily perpetrate the latter. 
Here is a passage of Scripture which, in its plain meaning, 
teaches a particular doctrine. If now, instead of receiving 
this doctrine, we misinterpret the passage, and put quite 
another construction upon it, what do we better than though 
we had first blotted out the passage, and then written down 
another according to our own views? The mere letters and 
words of a passage of Scripture are of no importance separate 
from the meaning. If, then, by false interpretation, the mean- 
ing is altered, the Bible is altered, although the letters and 
words may stand as before. Our danger, at this day, is not so 
much of having the literal contents of the Bible taken away 
in form, as of having its sense, its true meaning taken away, and 
a false one substituted. Give the enemies of the Bible all the 
latitude of interpretation which they desire, and not the most 
virulent of them ever need be an avowed infidel. Not one 
among them ever would take the name of infidel, so long as it 
was for his credit and interest to avoid it.* The work of 
interpreting the holy Scriptures is one of the highest responsi- 
bility ; while the sin of misinterpreting and thus altering them 
is one of the deepest dye. Our only safety in this matter is 
to be honest ; take the Bible as it is; apply to it the common 
principles of interpretation, as we would to any other book ; 
bring out the result, and then abide by it. Yes, whether it 
accords with our prejudices and wishes or not, when the 
result comes out, we must receive it and abide by it. 

The importance of a fair interpretation of the Bible will 
further appear if we consider that this is the only way in 
which Christians can ever be brought to anything like a uni- 
formity of religious sentiment. Why is it that persons do not 
differ as widely respecting the doctrines of Augustine, or 
Pelagius, or Calvin, or Socinus, as respecting the doctrines of 
the Bible ? Not because these authors write more plainly and 


* Not one of the old English infidels ever avowed himself such. They all pro- 
fessed to revere our holy religion while they were laboring to undermine and over- 
throw it.—See Leland’s View of Deistical Writers. 
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explicitly than the inspired penmen. This is not the reason, 
But human authors are not regarded as of any binding 
authority. Hence, if persons do not like them, they forfeit 
nothing in rejecting them. They have no temptations, there- 
fore, to misinterpret them; and the consequence is, that 
readers in general, whether they approve of them or not, inter- 
pret and understand them alike. 

Two classes of facts unite to show that we have here 
assigned the true reason for the various interpretations which 
are put upon the Bible. 1. Those persons who have cast off 
the Bible, and no longer consider it as of binding authority, 
have usually interpreted it much alike. They say, with Pro- 
fessor Gabler: “ An impartial view of Christian theology, as 
contained in the New Testament, must in its nature be pretty 
much orthodox ;” or with Lord Bolingbroke: “ The doctrines 
of grace are certainly the doctrines of the Bible, and if I 
believe the Bible, I must believe them.” 2. Human writings, 
when they come to be held as of binding authority, are as 
variously interpreted as the Bible. Witness the Articles of 
the church of England, respecting which the members of that 
church are quite as far from being agreed as they are respect- 
ing the Book of God. 

Now what we wish is, that persons would go to the Bible 
divested of all interested and selfish motives, having no end in 
view but simply to understand it; let them apply to it the 
same general principles of interpretation which they would to 
any other book, and in nearly every case they would come to 
the same conclusion respecting it. They might differ in 
regard to types and symbols, and matters which distance of 
time and place had rendered obscure, but in all essential 
points they would be agreed, and uniformity of sentiment 
would be restored. 

And this, it is believed, is the only way in which it ever 
can be restored. While persons go to the Bible encumbered 
with their prejudices, and determined to make it speak accord- 
ing to their particular views, it is impossible that they should 
understand it, or be agreed respecting it. For, looking into 
the Bible in this way, the reader directly encounters passages 
which, in their plain meaning, are offensive to him. If this 
verse means what it seems to mean, what will become of my 
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favorite system? I must change my sentiments, change my 
meeting, and incur the reproach of joining some other deno- 
mination, or I must put another sense upon this strange pas- 
sage of the Bible.” As our inquirer reads on, he finds, it may 
be, another Scripture, which censures and condemns his 
course of life. “ This verse, as it reads, is too strict for me. I 
cannot live up to it. It would seem to make me a great sin- 
ner, which surely I am not, and therefore some other meaning 
must be given to it.” As he reads further, he encounters, 
perhaps, still greater difficulties. He meets with passages which 
represent him as not in a safe condition. He is in absolute 
danger of losing his soul. But this cannot be true ; the Bible 
does not mean so; and hence some other interpretation must 
be put upon the words. 

Going to the Bible in this way, there is no difficulty in see- 
ing why men do not understand it alike. How should they 
understand it alike, unless they all agreed to misinterpret it, 
and to do it after the same manner? The Bible is very plain 
in its annunciations—as plain as any religious book ; and if all 
who read it would go to it with simplicity of purpose to ascer- 
tain its meaning, and would apply to it the ordinary prin- 
ciples of interpretation, as they do to other books, they could 
not essentially misunderstand it, and would soon be agreed 
respecting it. 

But still higher considerations urge to a fair interpretation of 
the Bible. This obviously is the only safe mode of treating it— 
safe, we mean, in its bearing upon the eternal interests of the soul. 
The Bible is a revelation from God ; and however it may be 
regarded by us, it will stand. “The unbelief of men cannot 
make the word of God of none effect,” and no more can the 
false interpretations of men make the word of God of none 
effect. We may think that we have set aside a passage of 
Scripture, in accommodation to our views and wishes ; but 
we deceive ourselves in this respect. The passage stands 
just as before, it stares usin the face every time we look at it, 
and we must abide its issues, whether we will or no. We 
may think the requisitions of the Bible too strict, or its 
denunciations too terrible, and may endeavor to soften them 
in accommodation to our feelings; but the requisitions of the 
Bible must stand, and by them we must be tried and judged, 
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whether we live up to them or not; and the denunciations of 
the Bible must stand, and impenitent triflers feel all their 
dreadful import, whether they believe them or not. It is, 
then, our wisdom, our duty, our safety, to be honest; take 
the Bible as it is, receive it in its plain meaning, however 
severely it may reprove and condemn us, and make it our 
study, not to conform the Bible to our wishes, but to conform 
our wishes, our hearts and characters, to the holy precepts of 
the Book of God. 

Unless we will receive and treat the Bible in this way, it 
might be as well for us if we had no Bible, and, perhaps, 
much better. For what good can the Bible do us if we only 
trifle with it?—what good can the Bible do us if, instead of 
making it the standard and conforming our opinions and cha- 
racters to it, we set up something else as the standard, and 
only go to the Bible that we may bend it to our wishes? 
What good can an altered Bible do us? And yet the Bible 
ts altered, just so far as it is misrepresented. What good 
can false instructions, false prophets, false promises and 
encouragements do us? And yet the Bible is falsified if it is 
falsely interpreted. No, reader, if we need any Bible, we 
need the true Bible. We need it as God made it, and we 
need to interpret it in a plain, honest, common-sense way, 
as we would any other book or writing in which we felt 
greatly interested, and of which we were sincerely desirous 
to ascertain the sense. 

The unlearned reader, after hearing so much in these days 
about exegesis and criticism, may feel that the Bible is a 
sealed book to him. It is above his learning, above his com- 
prehension, and he may well be excused in neglecting it. 
But it appears from the foregoing discussion that this impres- 
sion is as unfounded as it is dangerous. The Bible is, for the 
most part, a plain book; it was intended for common use, 
and it is to be interpreted on the samé principles as other 
books intended for common use. The obvious meaning is, 
in all ordinary cases, the true meaning, and can be appre- 
hended by the common reader. You can understand your 
neighbor when he comes to you on an errand; you can 
understand your correspondent when he writes to you on 
business; you can understand your minister when he 
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preaches to you a plain discourse ; and, if properly disposed 
to receive the truth, you can just as well understand the plain 
preaching of Christ and the plain writings of the apostles and 
evangelists. These writings, as to all essential, practical 
purposes, are within the comprehension of a child, and are to 
be studied and pondered by us in the temper of children. This 
is the spirit in which the Bible can be best understood ; and it 
is from a want of this spirit, more than from any other cause, 
that such various and contradictory interpretations have 
been given to it. We will even go further, and say that the 
Bible should be studied and pondered by those who are in 
literal childhood. The youth in the Bible class, the child of 
ordinary capacity in the Sabbath school, can understand his 
Saviour when he says, “If any man love me, he will keep my 
commandments ;’ “except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish ;” “ for every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give an account in the day of judgment ;” “he that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Surely this is sufficiently plain. What is the 
difficulty in understanding such plain teaching as this ? 

Let our readers remember that this Bible, about which 
so much has been said, is a solemn, awful book. It is solemn 
to have it in our hands and houses. It is solemn to read or 
hear its important messages. Who would not be solemnly 
affected should he hear the Almighty speaking out to him, in 
an audible voice, from the skies? Yet the Almighty is speak- 
ing to us as really and as solemnly in the Bible as though he 
addressed us directly from the heavens. Let us beware, then, 
how we trifle with his words. “The word that I have 
spoken to you,” saith Christ, “ the same shall judge you at the 
last day.” Among the books there opened as the rule of 
judgment will be that holy book of which we have spoken. 
Shall it be opened to testify in our favor, or against us ? 
Shall it be opened to our confusion and condemnation, or to 
our unspeakable and eternal joy ? 
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Art. IV.—A Destenation ann Exposition or THE Ficures 
oF Isaran. Cuaprers XVIII., XIX., ann XX. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tuts prophecy is a continuation of that of the seventeenth 
chapter, and should not have been separated from it. It is 
obscure, and has received a great variety of interpretations; 
some referring it to Egypt and Ethiopia, some to Arabia, and 
some to the maritime countries at the west, especially Great 
Britain. The best expositors explain it of the countries bor- 
dering the Nile. The overthrow of Sennacherib’s army had 
just been announced. God now addresses Egypt, and directs 
her to send the news to Ethiopia, whose king, it would seem 
from Isaiah xx. 1-6, xxxi. 1-3, and xxxiv. 6, was to be a con- 
federate of Hezekiah in revolt from the king of Assyria, and 
to have sent forward some of his troops towards Judea to 
oppose him; 2 Kings xix. 9. 

1. Apostrophe, “ Ho! land of the clangor of the wings” 
—that is borders—“ which are beside the rivers of Cush,” 
or Ethiopia, “sending by sea ambassadors, and in ves- 
sels of papyrus on the face of the waters,” v. 1,2. This is 
peculiarly a description of Egypt, which lies along the Nile, 
the river of Ethiopia. That it is not Ethiopia itself that is 
addressed, is indicated by the direction which follows, to send 
messengers by water to a nation whose land the rivers divide, 
which is therefore Meroe or Ethiopia proper, which has 
many rivers, and is the only land accessible from Egypt in 
vessels of papyrus. The Egyptians formed boats of that 
material, and as vessels and boats were their most expeditious 
means of conveyance, they were accustomed to send messen- 
gers in them. 

Some commentators suppose the term wings to be used 
literally, and their noise to be the noise of a flight of locusts. 
But apart from the fact that it is used metaphorically, it 
seems improbable, as it was not peculiar to Egypt to be 
visited by that insect. They often ravaged Palestine and 
other regions of Asia and Africa, as well as Egypt. Nor if 
locusts were to abound at the time when the prophecy was te 
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be fulfilled, is it likely they would be selected as characteristic 
of that period, but rather something in the condition of the 
people that was unusual, and was especially to distinguish 
them at that epoch? But the supposition that it denotes the 
noise of locusts, is set aside by the fact, as will be seen, that 
it is used by a metaphor. 

Others regard the term as used by a figure for armies, the 
extremities, or right and left divisions of which are sometimes 
called wings. But that is only when wings are directly predi- 
cated of armies. When ascribed to a land, the land itself is the 
subject of that which they signify, not those who occupy it. As 
therefore they are here ascribed to the land—for the expression, 
“land of the clangor of the wings,” is equivalent to “land of 
resounding or noisy wings’—they must be taken to denote 
the borders or sides of the land of Egypt, which is a legiti- 
mate and frequent sense of the word. And this considera- 
tion sets aside all the other meanings that have been assigned 
to the expression. The sense of the passage accordingly is, 
“Ho! land of the clangor of the borders that are along the 
rivers of Cush”—which indicates that Egypt would, at the 
period to which the prediction refers, be the scene of an 
extraordinary clangor and tumult ; and occasioned doubtless 
by the armies of Tirhaka, which were to be on their march 
towards Palestine to wage war with Sennacherib. 

2. Metonymy of the land for its rulers or inhabitants. It 
is addressed as though it filled the office of its rulers or popu- 
lation, and sent ambassadors by water. 

3-4. Metaphors, in denominating the borders of the land 
wings, and the surface of the waters their face. The sea is 
perhaps the Red Sea, by which persons now sometimes pro- 
ceed who go to the countries in which the Nile has its sources; 
though the Nile, probably from the breadth to which it spread 
at the annual flood, was often called a sea. The face of the 
waters on which the papyrus vessels were employed, was 
doubtless that river and its canals. 

5. Apostrophe, in which the ambassadors are themselves 
addressed, “ Go ye swift messengers to a nation taken”—or 
secured—“ and despoiled ; to a people terrible from their begin- 
ning hitherto ; a nation bound”—or under a despotic power— 
“and trodden down, whose land the rivers divide,” v. 2. 
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Lowth translates the first characteristic of the people, 
“stretched out in length and smoothed,” which he considers 
as descriptive of the country bordering the Nile. They are 
employed, however, by the prophet to denote peculiarities of 
the people, not of the region which they inhabited. Dr. 
Alexander translates the passage, “Go, ye swift messengers, 
to a nation drawn and shorn, to a people terrible since it 
existed and onwards, a nation of double strength and tram- 
pling, whose land the streams divide ;” the first of which exhi- 
bits them as subject to the dominion of others, and the last as 
themselves exercising a resistless power over vassals ; oppo- 
sites that seem not likely to have been united in the same 
people. Maurer treats all the terms as descriptive of a 
powerful and conquering nation. Nearly all commentators, 
however, assign them a sense which indicates a rude or savage 
people, exposed to the grasp of others, held in bondage or 
under a despotic power, and crushed with oppression, which 
were conspicuous characteristics of the Ethiopians, and dis- 
tinguished them in a measure from all other nations. They 
were terrible from the beginning, and were to continue so; 
or, in other words, they were rude and barbarous, and were 
to be so for ages onward. Their different tribes were con- 
stantly warring on one another, and assailed by the Egyptians 
and other nations, and great numbers taken captives and torn 
away from their families and country ; and, whether at home 
or in captivity, they were under an arbitrary rule and trod- 
den down. The terms, translated in the common version, 
“scattered and peeled,” properly mean to take or seize, and 
despoil or destroy. The expression rendered, “meted out,” 
literally denotes a people of a cord-cord, which may indicate 
that when seized they were bound. The word rendered cord, 
sometimes has the sense also of power or force. If it have 
that meaning here, it is to be taken in,a passive relation, in 
order to consist with the other characters of their condition, 
and indicates that they were under severe and arbitrary 
rulers; or perhaps exposed to two arbitrary powers—their 
own chiefs and foreign conquerors—which is in harmony 
with the next characteristic of their condition, that they were 
trampled down, which denotes that they were violently 
oppressed. These meanings are legitimate and natural, and 
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accord with the known characteristics and history of the 
Ethiopians. The last portion of the description, the division 
of their land by rivers, is eminently suitable to Ethiopia, 
which is intersected by several large streams besides the 
Nile. 

6. Metaphor in the use of trodden down, to denote their 
subjection to severe oppression. 

But why should messengers be sent to announce to the 
Ethiopians the fall of Sennacherib? Because they were to 
be directly interested in it, as their monarch was then to 
have revolted from Assyria, to which Egypt had been made 
tributary by Shalmaneser, and to have mustered his armies, 
and commenced his march to give him battle ; and doubtless 
under the conviction that if Sennacherib was not repulsed in 
Syria, he would continue to hold Egypt and Ethiopia in vas- 
salage, or endeavor again to reduce them to subjection ; and, 
if successful, would, as Shalmaneser had done, carry a vast 
crowd of Ethiopians and Abyssinians into captivity. 

It may perhaps be thought singular—if the Ethiopians 
are. the people denoted by the passage, and in the relation in 
which this construction exhibits them—that such obscure 
terms, or such characteristics, are selected to designate them. 
But they are as appropriate to them, and distinguish them as 
obviously from other nations, as those which are employed to 
describe the inhabitants of Lower Egypt, and are more defi- 
nite, and identify them more directly than the Assyrians are 
identified by the description of their destruction, chapter xvii., 
12-14, or in this chapter, v. 4-6. 

Some writers suppose that the Jews were the people to 
whom the Egyptians were to send their ambassadors ; but why 
should the Egyptians send messengers to announce to them 
the overthrow of Sennacherib, which was to take place in their 
own territory, and be known to them universally before the 
report of it could reach Egypt? Or how can their land be 
said to be divided by rivers? The kingdom of Judah, at the 
time of the fulfilment of the prophecy, had no large stream in 
its limits. The Jordan, the only important river of the 
region, instead of intersecting it, formed a part of its eastern 
boundary. 

7. Apostrophe, “All ye inhabitants of the world and 
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dwellers on the earth, when the standard is lifted up on 
the mountains, behold! and when the trumpet is sounded, 
hear,” v. 3. This is uttered by the prophet, and is a call 
to the nations to turn their eyes on Sennacherib when he 
should erect his standard on the mountains on his ascent from 
the Jordan, at the commencement of his invasion of Judea; 
and to notice when he caused the trumpet to be blown to sig. 
nify to his troops that they should proceed on their march 
towards Jerusalem ; for the next verse indicates that it is that 
period of the invasion which the nations are summoned to 
notice. 

8,9. Comparisons. “ For thus said Jehovah to me; I will 
rest, and look on in my habitation, like a serene heat upon 
herbs, like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest,” v. 4, which 
contribute to their rapid growth and ripening. God was thus to 
postpone his interposition to destroy Senuacherib for a consi- 
derable time after he had lifted up his standard on the moun- 
tains of Judea, and to conduct his providence through the 
first stages of his campaign in such a manner as seemingly to 
favor the accomplishment of that monarch’s designs against 
Jerusalem. This is indicated also by the prophecy, chap. x. 
28-32, which foreshows that on his invasion of Judea, he was 
to advance without obstruction and with extraordinary 
rapidity from the Jordan to the vicinity of Jerusalem; and 
accords with the history also—2 Kings xviii. 17, and xix. 8 
—which represent that he then proceeded without opposition to 
the southwest, and besieged Lachish and Libnah, eighteen or 
twenty miles from Jerusalem ; and that it was at the latter, 
after he had summoned Hezekiah to surrender, and was on 
the point of returning to besiege the Mount of the Daughter 
of Zion, that his army was destroyed by the angel, and he 
retreated to Nineveh.—2 Kings xix. 8, 9, 35-87. God thus 
rested and looked on for a considerable period after Senna- 
cherib had raised his standard on the mountains, before he 
interposed to destroy him. 

10. Hypocatastasis. “ But before the harvest, as the bloom 
is finished and the flower becomes a ripening grape, he cuts 
down the branches with the pruning knives, and the tendrils 
he removes, he cuts away; they shall be left together to the 
wild birds of the mountains, and to the wild beasts of the 
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earth, and the wild bird sha!l summer thereon, and every wild 
beast of the earth thereon shall winter,” v. 5, 6. A vine- 
yard that has blossomed, and formed clusters that are ripen- 
ing, is here substituted for Sennacherib’s army ; and the act 
of God in cutting off the shoots and tendrils, leaving them 
on the ground to be the food of wild birds and beasts that eat 
fruits and vegetables, is put for the act by which he was to 
cut off Sennacherib’s forces, and leave them to be devoured 
by birds and beasts that fed on the carcases of the slain. In 
the parallel prophecy, chap. x. 33, 34, the forests of Lebanon 
are used as the representative of the Assyrian army, and 
Jehovah is exhibited as levelling the whole at one blow, to 
represent the instantaneousness with which he was to strike 
down the host with the pestilence. ‘“ Behold, the Lord Jeho- 
vah of hosts lops the branch with terror, and the high of 
stature shall be felled, and the lofty ones brought low ; and he 
shall cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, and Leba- 
non shall fall by a mighty stroke.” As Jehovah was the 
agent of that representative act, so, though not so specifi- 
cally indicated, he was the agent who cut off the branches 
and tendrils of the vineyard, and cast them to the ground. 
That figure was eminently suited to exemplify the vastness 
and suddenness of the destruction; and this to signify its 
unexpectedness. Sennacherib was, up to the very moment of 
its occurrence, to run a prosperous career, and all appearances 
were to indicate that he was to succeed in his conquering 
scheme. 

11. Metaphor in the use of trampled down for oppressed. 
“At that time shall a gift be brought to Jehovah of hosts from 
a people taken and despoiled, and a people terrible from the 
beginning and onwards, a nation under double force and trod- 
den down, whose land the rivers divide, to the place of the 
name of Jehovah of Hosts, Mount Zion,” v. 7. This was 
eminently descriptive of the condition of the Ethiopians at 
that juncture, as well as of the oppression and vassalage of 
which they had long been the subjects. They had been 
despoiled by Shalmaneser a few years before, and a large body 
of them carried into captivity in a manner peculiarly igno- 
minious and wretched, as is seen, chap. xx. 1-5, and were under 
a double oppression—that of their own monarchs and that of 
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the king of Assyria. The sending of gifts here predicted was 
according to the custom of the age, and it is related, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 23, was conspicuously verified. “And the Lord sent 
an angel, who cut off all the mighty men of valor, and the 
leaders and captains in the camp of the king of Assyria. So 
he returned with shame of face to his own land. Thus the 
Lord saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem from 
the hand of Sennacherib, the king of Assyria; and many 
brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem, and presents to 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was magnified in the 
sight of all nations from thenceforth.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The first part of this prophecy, v. 1-4, implies that the 
Egyptians were relying on their gods for the accomplishment 
of some scheme of aggrandizement,—probably emancipation 
from their bondage to Assyria, or, perhaps, the conquest of 
Judea or Syria, and announces that God was to interpose in 
a most conspicuous manner, demonstrate the nothingness of 
their deities, and defeat their ambitious designs, first by excit- 
ing them to a civil war, and then by subjecting them to a 
foreign domination. 

1. Metaphor, in the exhibition of God as riding the cloud 
on which he was borne. “The sentence of Egypt, Behold 
Jehovah rides on a light cloud, and he shall come into Egypt, 
and the idols of Egypt shall be shaken at his presence,” v. 1. 

This is usually treated by expositors as altogether figura- 
tive, and denoting analogous acts and events of providence. 
There is no figure, however, by which it could be made the 
vehicle of such a meaning, and it is inconsistent with each of 
the propositions of the verse. The first declares that Jehovah 
rides on a light or swift cloud, which was the mode of his 
descent from heaven, and was a different action from his 
entering Egypt. It would not follow necessarily from his 
descending on a cloud that he was to enter Egypt. That act 
was a real one therefore, and one of which he was the agent 
and subject, as much as were his going into Egypt and shak- 
ing the idols of the Egyptians. To assume that it was not, is to 
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treat the proposition as having no prophetic meaning what- 
ever, a license as unjustifiable in respect to this as it were to 
any other part of the passage, and altogether inconsistent 
with the laws of language. That affirmation, therefore, 
describes a real act, and the act the Almighty was to exert in 
descending from heaven, and the only figure in it is the meta- 
phor in representing him as riding, which is customary with 
the sacred writers, who denominate the clouds in which 
he appeared enthroned, when he revealed himself visibly, his 
chariot, and, consequently, call his movement on them riding, 
though he is sometimes represented as borne forward by the 
winds, and at others by the wings of the cherubim, who 
upheld his throne. Thus in the theophany, described Ps. 
xviii. 10, it is said, “ He rode on a cherub and flew; he flew 
on the wings of the wind.” It is a confirmation of this con- 
struction that the only ground on which interpreters assume 
that the passage is figurative, is the nature of the act which it 
ascribes to the Almighty. But figures are not a property of 
acts or events, but of language. Nor do any acts which lan- 
guage describes constitute the description figurative. When 
afigure is used, it exists, not in the act itself, but in the mode in 
which it is described. The nature of the act in this instance, 
adescent from heaven on a swift cloud, cannot be taken as 
a proof that no such act is really meant, and was to be 
exerted. To assume that, from its very nature, such a 
descent cannot be meant, but only some act or event of pro- 
vidence of a wholly different kind, a mere direction of phy- 
sical causes, or the agency of men, is to deny the reality of 
all the other visible theophanies which are recorded by the 
sacred writers, and predicted as future, and overturn the 
whole fabric of revealed religion. There is no medium 
between the denial of the fact and credibility of a revelation, 
which, if made, must necessarily be addressed in some form 
to the senses of those to whom it is communicated, and the 
admission that such theophanies as are recorded in the Scrip- 
tures have taken place; and if that is admitted, it cannot, 
from its very nature, be claimed that the act here foretold is 
not such a visible theophany as the language describes. 

This interpretation is demanded also, in order to consistency 
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with the other predictions of the verse. ‘“ And he shall come 
into Egypt.” This indicates that his descent on the cloud 
was to be from heaven, not from Judea, as expositors seem to 
have imagined. Had the prophet meant to represent him as 
proceeding from Jerusalem, he would naturally have said, 
“ He shall go into Egypt.” This prediction is indisputably 
literal, and denotes the identical act which it describes. 
There is nothing in the language which can give the least 
color to the pretence that it is metaphorical. Nor can any 
reason be offered for regarding it as such, unless it be the 
assumption, which none but a denier of revelation will make, 
that the act which it predicts is, from its nature, incredi- 
ble. It implies, therefore, that the descent from heaven 
which had b fore been ascribed to him, was a real descent; 
proceeds on it as a reality, and owes to it its propriety. To 
suppose that there was no descent from heaven on a cloud is 
in effect to suppose that there was no descent to Egypt, and 
to resolve the whole into a mere fancy or jumble of words, as 
devoid of a tropical as of a literal meaning. 

In like manner the effect of his descent there, “and the 
idols of Egypt shall shake at his presence,” implies that the 
previous acts ascribed to him were real, and that he was 
actually and visibly there ; for the agitation predicted of the 
idols was literal, not figurative. As they were material, it 
was compatible with their nature to be shaken, and that was 
the only movement the verb can denote of which they were 
susceptible. They had no conscious nature by which they 
could be the subject of alarm, terror, or any analogous agita- 
tion. There is no metaphor, therefore, in the expression ; the 
event predicted of them was a literal shaking, and was 
wrought by the Almighty so obviously as to be necessarily 
referred to him. This is seen, also, from the impression it 
produced on the Egyptians. 

2. Metaphor in the use of melt, to denote a loss of strength. 
“ And the heart of Egypt shall melt within him,” v. 1. A 
substance that is melted loses its coherence and power of 
resisting other bodies ; an analogous condition of the heart is 
a total loss of strength to perform its natural functions. The 
signals of Jehovah’s presence and the shaking of their idols by 
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him, demonstrating their powerlessness, were to strike the 
Egyptians with such consternation and confusion as to render 
them wholly helpless. 

3. Metonymy of Egypt, the name of the country, for the 
Egyptians, its inhabitants. 

This passage is thus a clear and indubitable prediction of a 
descent of Jehovah on a cloud to Egypt, demonstrative of the 
nothingness of their gods, by causing them to shake as though 
terrified at his avenging presence; and the impression of the 
Egyptians thereby with consternation and despair. Of the 
time of its accomplishment we have no certain intimation. 
It was probably at the period to which the predictions of the 
last part of the chapter refer, in which it is foreshown that 
there were to be five cities in Egypt that were to acknow- 
ledge Jehovah, that he was to have an altar and worshippers 
there, and be known and served with sacrifices and offerings, 
and that he was to own and bless them as his people. Other 
constructions that are put on the passage by commentators 
are arbitrary, and at war with the laws of language. Vitringa 
regards it as having been fulfilled, partly by the conquest of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, but especially by Cambyses. But 
that is first, to treat it as though it were symbolic, which is 
wholly without authority, and next, to exhibit God as the 
representative of those monarchs, which is not only gratui- 
tous, but against analogy, and solecistical in the extreme. It 
would have been in effect to deify Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cambyses had Jehovah acted as their symbol. But no such 
contradictions to truth are found in the Scriptures. God 
never appears and acts in them except in his own person 
and as his own representative. It were inconsistent with his 
majesty. What adaptation has his descent from heaven on a 
cloud, and causing the idols of Egypt to shake by his presence, 
to represent the march of Nebuchadnezzar and Cambyses 
from the Euphrates to the Nile, and defeat of the armies and 
conquest of the cities of Egypt? Can agents, acts, and 
effects, be conceived more totally unlike? 

The reference of it by Cocceius to the introduction of the 
gospel to Egypt is open to the same objection. It is to treat 
the prophecy as symbolic, and exhibit God as the representa- 
tive of the evangelists who established the first churches 
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there. The principle on which he proceeds would strike 
from the Scriptures every trace of God as lawgiver, ruler, 
judge, avenger, and rewarder, and substitute men in his place. 
Jehovah can no more be held to be their representative in this 
passage than in any other. The views advanced by ecom- 
mentators generally, that the prediction is altogether figura- 
tive, and denotes, not a theophany, nor any direct act of the 
Most High, but simply the employment by him of some instru- 
mentality that would cause the gods of Egypt to be con- 
founded, and overwhelm their worshippers with dismay, is 
equally untenable. They found their assumption that it is 
figurative on the nature of the act which it ascribes to Jeho. 
vah, not on the language in which it is foretold, which is 
wholly to transfer figures from their sphere to a region where 
they have no existence, and implies that no history or predic- 
tion of a direct visible interposition of the Most High is to be 
taken as denoting such an event. They accordingly quote 
this passage as a proof that Christ’s prediction of his coming 
in the clouds visibly to all the tribes of the earth, Matt. xxiv. 
30, is no prediction of his visible advent, but only of a provi- 
dential agency at the overthrow of Jerusalem; by which they 
mean nothing more than the agency of the second causes— 
the Roman army, the Jews themselves in their civil conten- 
tions, famine, pestilence, and other similar instruments by 
which that city was ravaged and destroyed. If their views 
are legitimate, there plainly is no prediction in the verbal pro- 
phecies of the second coming of Christ, nor can such a reve- 
lation be made through the medium of language. 

There is next a prediction that Egypt should be distracted 
by civil wars, and at length be conquered and oppressed by a 
foreign prince. 

4,5. Metaphors in the use of emptied and swallowed: 
“And I will excite Egyptians against Egyptians, and they 
shall fight a man with his brother, and a man with his neigh- 
bor, city with city, kingdom with kingdom, and the spirit of 
Egypt shall be emptied out in the midst thereof, and the 
counsel thereof I will swallow up,” v. 2, 3. The civil 
wars here foreshown are supposed to be those of the time of 
Psammetichus, when the government being divided among 
twelve kings or chiefs, an attempt to overthrow Psammeti- 
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chus led to a war, in which, after a violent contest, he 
reduced the whole kingdom to his sceptre. By this means 
the self-reliance of the Egyptians and hope of good govern- 
ment, which led them to distribute the supreme power into so 
many hands, was emptied out of them, as it were, like the 
contents of a vessel, and the place it had occupied left vacant, 
and their schemes of avoiding the tyranny of a single prince 
who had no check to his power, sunk in defeat, like a body 
absorbed in a bottomless gulf. What a graphic description 
of the total despair of themselves and abandonment of the 
hope of independence of other nations! 

6,7. Metonymies of spirit for courage or hope, and of Egypt 
for its population. 

8. Metaphor in the use of shut up. “ And they shall seek 
to the idols, and to the sorcerers, and to the familiar spirits, 
and to the wizards; and I will shut up Egypt in the hands of 
a cruel master, and a strong king shall rule over them, saith 
the Lord, Jehovah of hosts,” v. 3, 4. God’s shutting them 
up in the hand is used to denote that he would completely 
subject them to the power of their conqueror. They were, 
like a hopeless victim, to be wholly within his grasp, and sub- 
ject to his despotic will; and he was to exercise his power 
with severity. 

9,10. Metonymies of hand for the power which is exerted 
by it, and of Egypt for Egyptians. 

This is supposed by many to have been fulfilled in the con- 
quest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, which took place near a 
hundred years after the prophecy was written ; but still more 
emphatically the subjugation and ravage of the kingdom by 
Cambyses and his successors. 

Next follows a prediction of the ruin of the agriculture 
and desolation of the country, by the failure of the river to 
fill the canals by which it was irrigated. “And the waters 
shall be dried up from the sea, and the river shall fail and 
be dried up, and the rivers shall become putrid ; the streams 
of Egypt are emptied and dried up: reed and rush wither: 
the meadows by the river, by the mouth of the river, and 
all the sown ground by the river shall wither, and” that 
which has grown “be driven away,” v. 5-7. The sea from 
which the waters were dried was the river at the period of 
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its inundation, when it spread over a large part of the coun- 
try. The drying is affirmed not merely of the overflowing 
waters and of the streams that were led from the river, but 
of the river itself, which indicates that there was to be a 
failure of the periodical flood, and probably for more than one 
year. Vitringa and some others suppose the prediction to 
be altogether figurative, and to denote that Egypt, of which 
they take the Nile to be a representative, was to decline in 
power and prosperity, and sink to decay. But there is no 
figure whatever in the passage ; nor is there any in language 
which could impart to it such a meaning. There are no 
figures in which objects, acts, and events are used represen- 
tatively, except the hypocatastasis and allegory. But in the 
hypocatastasis, the nominative of the preposition, or subject 
of the figurative affirmation, is always the agent or subject of 
that which the affirmation denotes; as when it is said, “ Ho 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and he that 
hath no money, come ye buy and eat; yea, come buy wine 
and milk without money ;” it is they who are invited to drink 
the water, wine, and milk who are invited to partake of 
the blessings of salvation which they represent. If, therefore, 
that figure were supposed to be used in this passage, the river 
and its streams, which are the subjects of the affirmation, 
would also be the subjects of that which their drying up 
denotes. But the events foreshown of the river are not used 
representatively of events of a different kind. There are no 
analogous changes which their drying and becoming noxious 
could represent. Nor is the passage allegorical. If it were, 
there would be an express announcement who or what the 
river and its drying are employed to represent. But there is 
no intimation that they are used allegorically as representa- 
tives of something else. The supposition that they are used 
by either of those figures is thus not only gratuitous, but 
against the laws of speech. This is one of a multitude of 
instances in which Vitringa and others set aside the plain 
grammatical sense of a passage, simply because they deem the 
event which it predicts improbable. The drying of the Nile, 
however, and for more than one season, was no more incredi- 
ble or improbable than many of the other extraordinary 
events by which God punished the Israelites, the Moabites, 
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the Philistines, the Assyrians, and other nations for their great 
offences ; and that it sometimes took place is affirmed by his- 
torians. 

Cocceius regarded Egypt as a symbol of the idolatrous 
church under the emperors and popes, and the drying of the 
Nile as representing the removal of obstacles to the invasion 
and ravage of the eastern and part of the western empire by 
the Saracens. Of the enormous perversion of the sacred 
word which these great men thus perpetrated, they seem to 
have been altogether unconscious. On the principles on 
which they proceed, it would be impossible to frame a direct 
and indubitable prediction of an event that was to befall 
Egypt, the Nile, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, the church, the 
world, or mankind ; as no forms of expression could be devised 
that would be more effective barriers to their spiritualization 
than those are which are used in this passage. 

The consequences are next predicted of the failure of the 
Nile to the fishers and makers of nets and lines. “And the 
fishermen shall mourn, and they shall lament, and all who 
throw a hook into the river; and the spreaders of a net on 
the surface of the waters languish. And the workers of 
combed flax are confounded, and the weavers of nets. And 
her princes are sad, and all laborers for hire grieved at heart,” 
v. 8-10. Some of these expressions in the original are 
obscure, but this is probably their meaning. The fisheries of 
the Nile were of great importance, and the drying of the river 
and exhaustion or putrescence of the waters of the canals, 
would naturally disappoint many, both of the fishermen 
and the manufacturers of lines and nets, of their means of 
support. Some suppose fishers and net-makers are used as 
representatives of the whole population. There is no figure, 
however, by which they could be used in that form, except the 
synecdoche, of which there are no traces here. These classes 
had no adaptation to represent the whole nation; and the 
numerous particulars that are given of their occupation and 
condition preclude the supposition that they were used in that 
relation. Minute descriptions are never given of objects 
when employed by the synecdoche. No language could 
more fully identify a specific class as fishermen, who throw a 
hook and spread nets; and manufacturers, as combers of flax 
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and weavers of nets, than that which is here employed; and 
their disappointments and lamentations were a natural and 
necessary consequence of the drying of the river. 

In addition to these physical evils, the Egyptian rulers 
were to become infatuated, and pursue a false and fatal 
policy. 

11, 12. Apostrophes. “The princes of Zoan are wholly 
foolish; the wise of the counsellors of Pharaoh have given 
brutish counsel. How can ye say unto Pharaoh, I am the 
son of the wise? I am the son of kings of old? Where are 
they? Where are thy wise men? Come let them tell thee, 
and.let them know what Jehovah of hosts has prepared 
against Egypt,” v. 11, 12. The first apostrophe is addressed 
to the counsellors themselves; the second to Pharaoh, who 
consulted them, probably, not only as political advisers, but as 
soothsayers. 

13. Metaphor in the use of corner-stones for chiefs or 
leaders. “The chiefs of Zoan are infatuated; the chiels of 
Noph are deceived; and they—the corner-stones of her 
tribes—have misled Egypt,” v. 13. The chiefs were to the 
nation, what corner-stones are to the buildings they are 
designed to support and adorn. 

14. Metonymy of Egypt for its population. 

15. Metaphor in the use of “ mingled ” to denote the infu- 
sion into the Egyptians of a bewildered spirit. “ Jehovah 
has mingled in the midst of her a spirit of giddiness,” v. 14. 

16. Metonymy of Egypt for Egyptians. “And they have 
misled Egypt in all its work, like the misleading of a 
drunkard in his vomit,” v. 14. 

17. Comparison of the reasonless and headlong misdirection 
of the affairs of the nation by its chiefs, to the bewildered 
guidance of a drunkard sick with intoxication. What more 
debasing simile could have been employed to indicate the 
blind and senseless infatuation of the rulers of a great and 
renowned people ! 

18, 19. Hypocatastases. ‘“ And there shall not be a work 
to Egypt which head or tail, branch or rush can do,” v. 15. 
The head and tail of an animal are used as representatives 
of the rulers and lowest class of the people ; and branch and 
rush, the extremes of the vegetable world, put, in like man- 
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ner, for the highest and lowest ranks ; and the uselessness of 
those objects to any important end, employed to show their 
inability to render any service to the country. 

20. Comparison. “In that day the Egyptians shall be as 
women,” v. 16, helpless and without courage. 

21. Hypocatastasis. “And they shall tremble and fear at 
the shaking of the hand of Jehovah God of hosts, which he 
shall shake over them,” v. 16. God’s shaking or menacing 
with his hand over them, is put for the acts by which he 
was to indicate that he was about to punish them. They 
were to see that these evils with which they were threatened 
were to be inflicted by him, and were to tremble at the pros- 
pect of his avenging strokes. The period of this was not 
improbably that of the visible manifestation of himself, fore- 
shown v. 1, as it was to have a direct connexion with the 
Jews, and with a revelation of his designs against the Egyp- 
tians, as is seen from the next verse. “And the land of 
Judah shall be for a terror unto Egypt; every person to 
whom one mentions it shall fear before, or because of, the 
purpose of Jehovah of hosts, which he is purposing against 
it,’ v.17. This indicates that they were to know that God 
had a purpose of inflicting evils on them, in order to some 
benefit to the Jews, and implies, therefore, that that know- 
ledge was communicated to them in an extraordinary man- 
ner, as by a visible interposition. It may have been to pro- 
tect his worshippers in Egypt from persecution, convince the 
Egyptians of the reality of his being and power, and show 
them that: their idol deities were unable to shield them from 
his vengeance—an occasion perhaps as worthy of his visible 
intervention, as when the question whether he or the sun was 
the true God was put to trial by the prophets of Baal and 
Elijah. That he was then to have many worshippers in 
Egypt, is seen from the next verse. 

“And in that day, there shall be five cities in the land of 
Egypt speaking the language of Canaan, and swearing to 
Jehovah of hosts; and one shall be called the city of destruc- 
tion. In that day there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the 
midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at its border to 
Jehovah ; and it shall be for a sign and for a testimony to 
Jehovah of hosts in the land of Egypt, that they shall cry 
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to Jehovah from the presence of oppressors, and he will send 
them a deliverer, and a mighty one, and save them,” y. 
18-20. To speak the language of Canaan, was to speak 
Hebrew, the language of the people of Jehovah; and to 
swear to him, was to recognise him as Jehovah, make vows 
to him, and pay him homage. Which were the five cities, 
there are no means of determining. Vitringa supposesithem 
to have been Heliopolis, Memphis, Sais, Bubastus, Alexandria; 
Clericus conjectures that those mentioned Jeremiah xliv. 1, 
xlvi. 14, Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and one-in Pathros, 
were of the number, as it is known that they were the resi- 
dences of many Jews who fled from Judea when under the 
dominion of the Babylonians. That one was to be called the 
city of destruction, is held by some to mean, not that that was 
to be its name, but its predicted destiny. One of them, Noph, 
it is specifically foreshown by Jeremiah, was to become 
“waste without an inhabitant,” xlvi. 19. Others, instead of 
destruction, render the name of the city Heliopolis. That 
the altar and pillar were for a sign and testimony to Jehovah, 
indicates that they were erected by the Jews as public tokens 
of their recognition of him as their covenant God while 
exiled from their native land, and reliance on him for protec- 
tion from their oppressors, and that—not the offering of sacri- 
fice—was probably the sole end of the altar. That they were 
to be acknowledged by God, and their prayers accepted, 
shows that they were to be true worshippers. 

“And Jehovah shall be known to the Egyptians, and the 
Egyptians shall know Jehovah in that day, and shall serve 
with sacrifice and offering, and shall vow a vow to Jehovah, 
and shall perform it,” v. 21. God was not only to have true 
Jewish worshippers in Egypt, but the Egyptians themselves 
were to acknowledge him, and were to present sacrifices and 
make vows to him in expression of their faith and homage. 
It seems generally to have been supposed that the sacrifices 
they were to present, were to be offered on the altar in Egypt. 
It is consistent with the passage, however, to presume that 
they were offered at Jerusalem, and their vows performed 
there. The period of the fulfilment was undoubtedly after the 
return of the captives from Babylon, re-erection of the temple, 
and re-institution of the ritual worship. 
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22. Hypocatastasis. “And Jehovah shall smite the Egyp- 
tians, smiting and healing,” v. 22. Smiting and healing the 
body, are put for analogous calamities and deliverances which 
the nation were to experience. 

23. Metaphor in the use of return, for becoming obedient. 
“And they shall return unto Jehovah, and he shall be 
entreated of them, and he shall heal them,” v. 22. 

24. Hypocatastasis in the substitution of healing, for their 
restoration to peace and prosperity. They were thus, like the 
Jews, to be brought by the proofs they were to see of God’s 
being and dominion, to a recognition of him as Jehovah, and 
were to pray to him for relief from the judgments with which 
they were overwhelmed, and were to obtain deliverance. 

25. Hypocatastasis. “In that day there shall be a highway 
from Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrians shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptians into Assyria, and the Egyptians 
shall serve with the Assyrians,’ v. 23. A highway is used as 
a representative of open and easy methods of communication, 
and seems to imply that both countries, as well as Judea, were 
to be under the same sceptre, as during the reign of the Per- 
sians, or Alexander. There were to be no obstructions to a 
free and safe passage from the one to the other. The service 
which the two nations were to unite in rendering, was the 
service of Jehovah. 

26, 27. Metonymies of Egypt and Assyria for their popu- 
lation. “In that day shall Israel be a third with respect to 
Egypt and Assyria—a blessing in the midst of the earth; 
which Jehovah God of hosts has blessed, saying, Blessed be 
my people Egypt, and the work of my hands Assyria, and 
my heritage Israel,” v. 24, 25. Under his extraordinary 
providences towards them, many of the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians were thus brought to a knowledge and acknowledgment 
that Jehovah was the true God, became his worshippers, and 
were recognised and blessed by him. This great result was 
not peculiar to those dispensations, but is such as was usually 
made to issue from the chastisements which he inflicted on 
the Israelites for their revolt. While he delivered them into 
the hands of the adorers of false gods, he vindicated himself 
from the suspicion that it was because he was unable to 
defend them, by judging them also, demonstrating the nothing- 
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ness of their gods, convincing them of his deity, dominion, 
and power, and converting some of them to his worship, 
Thus Nebuchadnezzar was brought to acknowledge him, pro. 
claim his name to the people of his empire as the only true 
God, and enjoin them to worship him. This was a victory 
over them, and over their false gods, that was worthy of his 
perfections. 

Interpreted thus according to the laws of language, the 
events foreshown in the chapter, instead of incredible or unex- 
ampled, are perfectly natural and appropriate to the ends of 
his administration over those nations, and such as he custom. 
arily causes to result from his judgments on men. 

As this conversion of Egyptians was to take place after 
Egypt had ceased to be ruled by its native princes, v. 14, 15, 
it was after it had fallen under the power of the Greeks, and 
chiefly doubtless during the reign of the first Ptolemies and 
Seleucid, when great numbers of the Jews settled both in 
Egypt and Syria, were protected in the exercise of their 
religion, and accustomed annually to visit Jerusalem at the 
feasts ; and may naturally have been the means, by the divine 
blessing, of inducing many of the Gentiles to renounce 
idolatry, and become worshippers of Jehovah. The number 
of proselytes at the time of Christ’s birth and ministry is 
known to have been large. Some expositors refer the pro- 
phecy to the age of the apostles, and regard the conversion 
as a conversion to Christianity. But as the proselytes were 
to serve Jehovah with sacrifices and offerings, and the Israelites 
at the period dwelt in their own land between Egypt and 
Assyria, it is obvious that it must have been anterior to the 
discontinuance of the temple worship. 


CHAPTER XX. 


This chapter has become invested with new importance to 
the interpreter and chronologer by the discovery that the king 
of Assyria, whom it mentions, was the builder of the palace 
at Khorsabad, in which inscriptions are found that refer to his 
siege of Ashdod. 

“In the year of Tartan’s coming to Ashdod, when Sargon 
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king of Assyria sent him, and he fought against Ashdod and 
took it,’ v. 1. Commentators generally have supposed Sar- 
gon was either Sennacherib, or his son, Esarhaddon. Major 
Rawlinson, who has succeeded in deciphering the arrow- 
headed character in which the inscriptions on the monuments 
of Assyria and Persia are written, in reading some of those 
lately disinterred at Khorsabad, ascertained that Sargon, who 
erected that palace, is the Shalmaneser of the Scriptures, and 
found a record of his conquest of Ashdod and exaction of tri- 
bute from the monarch of Egypt. His siege of Samaria, 
removal of the tribes to Assyria, and substitution of Baby- 
Jonian colonists in their place, are referred to his first year, 
which, according to 2 Kings xvii. 1-6, xviii. 1, was the sixth 
of Hezekiah ; and his reception of tribute from Pharaoh, which 
was subsequent to the conquest of Ashdod, is assigned to the 
seventh year of his reign, which was Hezekiah’s twelfth. 

1. Synecdoche of hand for the person. “At that time 
spake Jehovah by the hand of Isaiah the son of Amoz, saying, 
Go, and thou shalt loose the sackloth from thy loins, and thy 
shoe shalt thou pull off from thy foot. And he did so, going 
naked and barefoot,” v. 2. Speaking by the hand of Isaiah 
was speaking by Isaiah himself, as the medium of communicat- 
ing the prophecy to the Israelites. The command to loose or 
lay aside his sackcloth does not imply that he was to divest 
himself of his under dress, nor does the statement that he went 
naked, as that term was often applied to persons who were 
simply without the exterior robe that was usually worn. 
This is confirmed by the additional command to put off his 
shoes. Had the term naked been used absolutely, it would 
not have been necessary to state that he was also barefoot. 
He merely walked barefoot and without his robe, which was 
a token of misfortune and disgrace, v. 2. 

2. Comparison of the prophet’s walking in that state to the 
condition in which Egyptian and Ethiopian captives were to 
be led away by the king of Assyria. “And Jehovah said, As 
my servant Isaiah has gone naked and barefoot three years, a 
sign and portent concerning Egypt and concerning Ethiopia ; 
so shall the king of Assyria lead the captives of Egypt and the 
exiles of Ethiopia, young and old, naked and barefoot, with 
their buttocks uncovered, the nakedness of Egypt,” v. 3, 4. 
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Whether the three years was the time during which 
Isaiah walked as a sign, or that which was to elapse before 
the captivity of the Egyptians, is debated by commentators, 
If the latter, it indicates that the siege of Ashdod continued a 
long period ; and that is compatible with the record at Khor. 
sabad, which represents that in his second year he subjugated 
the kings of Libnah and Khazita, who were dependent upon 
Egypt, and received tribute from Egypt itself in his seventh 
year, which seems to imply that the war in that region was 
continued through the four years that intervened. The 
unusual disgrace to which the Egyptian captives were sub. 
jected, was foretold, probably, to show the Jews in an empha- 
tic manner, the tolly of their looking to them, as they were 
inclined, fur defence against the Assyrians. The Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, instead of conquering the Assyrians, and 
relieving the Jews from their fear of subjugation by them, 
were themselves to be overpowed by Shalmaneser, and a 
crowd of all ages led by him into captivity in a condition of 
the utmost helplessness and ignominy. 

That was to be the feeling with which the Jews were to be 
impressed by the spectacle or the news: “ And they shall be 
afraid and ashamed of Ethiopia their expectation, and of Egypt 
their boast. And the inhabitants of this coast shall say in that 
day, Behold, this is our expectation, whither we flew for help 
to be delivered from the presence of the king of Assyria ; and 
how shall we escape ?” v. 5,6. By the inhabitants of this 
coast is not necessarily meant either the Philistines exclu- 
sively, as some suppose, nor, as others think, the Jews, but 
rather the population of Palestine generally, who looked to 
Egypt and Ethiopia for deliverance from the power of the 
Assyrians. Their trust in Egypt and Ethiopia was thus to 
result in mortification and despair. 

These events must, according to the record at Khorsabad, 
have preceded the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army, fore- 
shown chap. xvili., several years. 
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Ant. V.—Tue Futness or Time. By the Rev. W. M. 
Hetherington, D.D. Hamilton, Adams & Co., London. 


BY JOHN FORSYTH, JUN., D.D. 


Dr. Heruertncron’s name has become widely known on 
both sides of the Atlantic, by his histories of the Westminster 
Assembly, and of the Church of Scotland. The work, whose 
title is given above, if we mistake not, was his first publication, 
and we have often wondered that this earliest product of his 
able pen has not been given to the American public. It is 
written in a glowing, or what some, perhaps, would call a too 
ambitious style,—a feature, however, which would render it 
all the more attractive to the mass of readers. And besides 
the intrinsic importance of the subject of which it treats, the 
discussion of it involves a survey of the history of the great 
nations of antiquity, in the most interesting aspects in which 
they can be viewed. The author proposes an ingenious, and, 
as we are inclined to think, a well grounded theory in regard 
to the history of our race, from the creation of man to the 
advent of Christ; and in its exposition and defence he shows 
himself to be a writer endowed with unusual powers both of 
thetoric and reasoning. 

The title of the volume, suggested by those words of Paul— 
“When the fulness of the times was come God sent forth his 
Son”— indicates the nature of the question which the author 
undertakes to discuss. It is this: Why was the coming of the 
promised Saviour so long delayed? Was there any peculiar 
suitableness in the period of the advent to render it, in the 
language of the apostle, “the fulness of time ;” or was it fixed 
by a mere arbitrary appointment? The full answer to this 
inquiry, such as our author attempts to give, involves, as we 
have already hinted, the consideration of topics belonging 
to the domain of political and historical philosophy, as well 
as to that of theology. We have no doubt that all intelligent 
men will agree with us in saying that the long delay of the 
incarnation did not result simply from the sovereign will of 
God; and that the precise epoch when that great event 
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occurred was chosen for wise reasons. This negative con- 
clusion may be readily reached on general grounds ; the oppo- 
site supposition would place the most stupendous fact in 
human history out of all analogy with the method of the divine 
government in nature, providence, and grace. So far as our 
observation extends of the works and the ways of God, we can 
find nothing that stands alone ; and were it possible for us to 
scan the whole universe, we ‘should, doubtless, discover that 
the law of inter-connexion—we may so express ourselves— 
extends to all creations and allevents. What at one moment 
is an effect becomes a cause in the next. In a word, all things 
are connected with all things. On this ground, we fancy that 
every person of reflection will admit that there must be some 
reason why the advent of the promised Redeemer was delayed 
for so many ages, and why he came into our world neither 
sooner nor later than the exact time which we know was fixed 
for his appearance in human flesh. But when the question 
comes to be, what were those reasons? some may be disposed 
to say that they belong to the sphere of that “knowledge 
which is too high for us,” and that any attempt to “attain 
unto it” must be set down as an irreverent search into the 
“secret things which belong to the Lord our God.” All our 
studies in divine things should be conducted under the influ- 
ence of a holy reverence for him whose word we are investi- 
gating; and there can be no doubt that every endeavor to pry 
into things which God has been pleased not to reveal to us, is 
an impious intrusion as useless as it is wicked. But on the 
other hand, there are portions of the divine procedure from 
which the veil of mystery is sufficiently removed to enable us 
to discover some of the reasons of the divine plan, and we are 
invited to the study of it, in order that we may get a clearer 
view and may feel deeper conviction of the truth that our God 
is “ wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.” 

We cannot tell why God created our world in the way and 
manner described in the Book of Genesis, nor why he estab- 
lished the existing constitution of things. He could as easily 
have peopled the earth at once with myriads of animated 
beings, as he could create a single pair. In his infinite wisdom he 
determined that the human race should spring from a single pair, 
that its increase should be governed by certain laws, and that 
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it should gradually overspread the earth. Now, though the 
reasons why the present system of things was chosen rather 
than any other, are not revealed, yet the relations of the par- 
ticular parts of the system that exists, the bearing of one thing 
and of one event upon another, we may, within certain limits, 
lawfully study and may hope to understand. And in regard 
to the particular subject before us, the very language of Scrip- 
ture, with reference to the period of the Redeemer’s advent 
as “the fulness of time,” seems distinctly to intimate that 
there are reasons which we may discover if we will search for 
them, why that point in the history of the world was fixed upon 
for the occurrence of that grand event. 

Why, then, was the coming of the Saviour so long delayed ? 
The answer to this question suggested by our author, in its 
most general form, may be thus stated—it was designed to 
show, on the one hand, that “sin is exceedingly sinful,” on 
the other, that fallen human nature has no such recuperative 
energy as needs only to be properly developed to raise it again 
to its primal state of perfection and happiness; and thus to 
prove the absolute necessity of such a divine intervention on 
man’s behalf, as the gospel reveals. Now, as to the first of 
these objects, it seems clear that the extreme malignancy of 
moral evil could not have been known to man unless it had 
been allowed to take its course, and display its nature in its 
effects, through every successive development of the human 
capacity, and in all the relations which men’s social tenden- 
cies lead them to form. For the complete carrying out of 
such a probative process considerable time would be needed. 
Without such a process evincing the fearful tendencies of sin, 
and proving by the experience of ages the utter insufficiency 
of man’s resources even to retard the fatal progress of degene- 
racy and ruin, it is possible that we could never have been 
adequately sensible either of the necessity, the wisdom, or the 
mercy of the scheme of redemption. 

In thus trying fallen man to ascertain what his nature is 
capable of, it was not necessary that the entire race should be 
placed in each of the various conditions which such a trial 
involves; for, as human nature is essentially the same, an 
experiment, such as we have in view, of a nation, is, in effect, 
an éxperiment with the race. But it so happens, that in the 
VOL. IV.—NO. III. 29 
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first stage of the process the entire race was tried. We refer 
to the antediluvian period of human history. Our knowledge 
of that era is indeed scanty; but it is in the highest degree 
reliable, since it is derived from sacred writ. Brief, however, 
as is the record of the period from the Fall to the Deluge, it is 
full enough to prove that the race had made very considerable 
advances, not towards, but in “civilization.”* Geologists to 
the contrary, Earth was then in the freshness of her youth; 
and the life of man was measured not by years but by centu- 
ries. In a word, the condition of the world must then have 
been in many respects widely different from what it after- 
wards became. Man could scarcely be in a more favorable 
position for the development and exercise of his recuperative 
energies, if he has any ; and yet, what was the result? Why, 
a term of life so long as to be deemed by the wise men of 
modern days quite fabulous, and the luxuriant abundance of 
the earth’s richest gifts only filled his heart with presumption, 
crime, and guilt, till a deluge was sent to sweep the lawless 
race from a world which they polluted and abused ; and thus 
to make way for a new order of things less immediately fatal. 

From the world’s wreck a single family is saved, whose 
members could hardly fail to preserve the memory, inasmuch 
as they were surrounded by the living monuments of that 
dread event. We have not time to dwell upon the physical 
effects of the deluge. Suffice it to say, that they seem to 
have been of a nature to render the condition of the earth 
less favorable for human life, and to demand a greater amount 
of labor for its support. Under these circumstances, a new 
series of trials is begun, in which the full powers of the 
human being were to be cultivated and explored, before the 
coming of the promised Seed of the woman, who was to 
bruise the serpent’s head. 

We have already hinted that we wholly reject the theory 
of those, who, holding that the primeval state of man was one 
of barbarism, have attempted to show the successive steps by 
which civilized society must have been evolved. History, 





® We use the word very much in the sense of those with whom it is a sort of 
cant term, denoting material prosperity, including progress in Art and Seience. 
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philosophy, and Scripture unite in pronouncing this theory to 
be utterly false and absurd. Not an instance can be adduced 
of savages originating their own improvement. Barbarism is 
ever the result of degeneracy from a pre-existing and higher 
condition: and when a tribe has sunk down into this state, 
the power that raises them out of it is never self-originated, 
but external. The second infancy of the race, like the first, 
began, if we may so speak, in civilization ; since Noah and 
his sons must have inherited the sum of art and science 
possessed by the antediluvian world. After quitting the ark, 
the patriarch and his children would naturally reside together, 
and near the spot where they first disembarked. Noah, dur- 
ing the three hundred years and more of his subsequent life, 
would be not only the father of his immediate household, but 
also the father of the whole human race. So, too, his sons 
would become each the paternal lord and head of his own 
family, and of its ever-widening branches. 

As this is the natural, we may conclude that it was the 
actual origin of the earliest form of government—the patri- 
archal—in which the leaders of tribes exercised supreme 
authority on the ground of real or assumed paternity. Under 
such a rule, and while society was confined within narrow 
limits, the progress of degeneracy could hardly be very rapid ; 
but as the distance from the central homestead increased, 
these remoter branches would decline in knowledge, in the 
purity of religious worship and of political institutions. Such 
results, we know from sacred history, began early to show 
themselves. 

The patriarchal form of government was admirably fitted 
to meet the wants of the race at the period when it existed. 
It facilitated emigration by accustoming men to move in 
bodies with their families and means of subsistence into new 
regions. It taught them subordination by the tenderest of all 
methods, through the influence of paternal authority. But, 
at the same time, it contained the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion: it rendered the sudden formation of great monarchies 
comparatively easy ; it opened the way for irresponsible des- 
potism. Why? Because there was in human nature an ever 
active principle of evil, so deeply seated that such a form of 
Political institutions could not reach it—a principle poisoning 
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them in their very source. Wherever we find the same, ora 
similar structure of society, we still find it productive of the 
same pernicious results. It might be said, however, that one 
experiment was not enough to decide the question ; society 
might assume other forms, based on other principles of 
government ; and, under some one of these, greater success 
might be attained. Accordingly, we find in the subsequent 
history of the race, a succession of trials under such diverse 
forms of government and conditions of society, as to show 
most conclusively that human nature is radically diseased, 
and must be “created anew unto good works.” Let us 
glance at each of these trials. 

The first is to be found in the history of Egypt. From the 
scanty notices of Nimrod and Asher, we may infer that the 
first great monarchy which arose had its seat in Asia, in the 
splendid regions watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
But from some cause which the sacred writer has not thought 
proper to record, it appears to have been suddenly smitten 
back into comparative barbarism. Such, at least, is the view 
to which our author inclines. However this may be, there 
can be no doubt that the Egyptian was one of the earliest of 
ancient kingdoms. In the days of Abraham, it had already 
made considerable advancement ; while, in those of his 
grandson Jacob, an active commerce was carried on between 
Egypt and other countries of the East. It would require 
much more room than we can spare, to discuss the various 
questions that have been raised respecting the early history of 
Egypt—e. g. by what branch of Noah’s family was the coun- 
try settled, who was the founder of the monarchy, and what 
dynastic changes occurred. We only observe, that the first 
peopling of Egypt must have taken place when the patriarchal 
system, though declining in purity, was still dominant. 
Herodotus says that Egypt was divided into nomes or dis- 
tricts, distinguished from each other by their objects and 
forms of religious worship. This was the basis of the earliest 
arrangement. Power was chiefly in the hands of the priest 
caste—a circumstance, by the way, proving that the social 
structure was erected at a time when the patriarch was both 
priest and king. By a natural process—the several steps of 
which we cannot stop to point out—the priests and the war- 
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riors were, in course of time, formed into distinct castes ; and 
ultimately the whole population was divided into a certain 
number of castes, of which no intermingling was permitted. 
The son was bred to the occupation of the father, and in it 
he was forced to abide. Such a system must have operated 
in two ways: it would concentrate in the two noble castes 
all religious and political power—all those influences which 
control the national fortune ; and it would enable the plebeian 
castes to acquire great skill in those mechanic arts to which 
their whole lives were devoted. This may account for the 
wonderful knowledge displayed by the Egyptians in certain 
things, and for their ignorance in others. For a time, the 
caste system, by concentrating knowledge and effort, would 
operate beneficially. Edifices were built, the like of which 
the world has never since seen—enduring almost as the very 
earth itself. The physical resources of the kingdom were 
rapidly developed, and its wealth greatly increased. But at 
length, the crowded population of the narrow valley of the 
Nile was found to be treading on the heels of the means of 
subsistence, and then the evils of the system were as speedily 
developed as in former days its benefits had been. Soon the 
fate of Egypt became apparent and fixed; her institutions 
were radically diseased, and their nature was such as to pre- 
clude reform. Convulsion followed convulsion ; Egypt sank 
from one abyss of degradation to another, until at last the 
prophetic word was literally fulfilled, which declared that she 
should become “the basest of kingdoms.” 

We have already said that the political system of Egypt 
was based upon the patriarchal, and her history shows how 
even the simplest and noblest policy, if combined with a false 
religion, must in the end produce only degeneracy and oppres- 
sion. In her history, again, we find the first illustration, on a 
large scale, of a principle nowadays regarded as a funda- 
mental one in political economy—the division of labor. The 
wonderful sepulchral excavations of Egypt, the artificial 
lakes emulous of seas, the pyramids rivalling mountains, the 
temples and palaces encrusted with hieroglyphics, all indicate 
a nation not only prodigal of labor and fertile in resources, 
but one in which the powers of the individual were tasked to 
the uttermost, And, at the same time, guarded by despotie 
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power. Any one who examines the recent works of Rossel. 
lini, Wilkinson, and others, on Egyptian antiquities, will be 
convinced that the nation made early and rapid progress in 
practical science and the arts of life; in short, that another 
instance of the like kind cannot be found in the annals of 
antiquity. And yet, while Egypt was in one aspect becom. 
ing the greatest of states, in a moral point of view she was 
all the while sinking Jower and lower, until she reached the 
position of “ the basest of kingdoms.” 

Next, we have the Assyrio-Babylonian empire. Its early 
history is quite as obscure as that of Egypt. The narratives 
of the Greek historians, which Rollin has collected with such 
commendable diligence and amusing credulity, are, to say the 
least, largely fabulous. We shall wait with no little anxiety 
for the results of the Jabors of Mr. Layard, who has been 
engaged for some years past in exhuming the monumental 
records of a monarchy which, even in the days of Herodotus, 
was ancient. Meanwhile, our chief reliable source of infor- 
mation is the sacred history; and it is pleasing to observe 
that, so far as the researches of Mr. L. have gone, they con- 
firm the statements of the Bible. So early as n. c. 1400, men- 
tion is made in Scripture of an eastern power, under the 
name of Aram-Naharaim, which was probably one of con- 
siderable extent. It is supposed that this rising empire was 
overturned by the Egyptian hero Sesostris ; at all events, we 
hear no more of it until the later times of the Hebrew mon- 
archy. Yet Nineveh must have existed as a city long before 
her name appears on the sacred page. She was the capital 
of the king by whom the ten tribes were removed, though 
soon after that event the seat of empire was removed to 
Babylon, in consequence of which Nineveh rapidly declined, 
and sank so low that for many ages the very site where she 
had stood was not certainly known. 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell upon the events 
which led to the transfer of the government to Babylon—the 
invasions, the conquests, the dynastic revolutions, which the 
change involved. Amid all these the structure and spirit of 
the government remained essentially the same. Like the 
Egyptian monarchy, that of Assyria was an offshoot of the 
patriarchal system. But whereas in the former there was a 
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division of authority between the priesthood and the king, in 
the latter the whole power of the state was lodged in the 
hands of the sovereign alone; and thus the way was opened 
for giving the world a splendid proof of the triumphs that may 
be achieved by skill, intelligence, and power, all knit together 
and directed by one capacious and despotic mind. Under 
such a monarchy the whole energies of the state could be 
wielded with vastly more promptitude and effect than under 
one of a limited character. It was admirably adapted for 
conquest, and we know that the empire of Nebuchadnezzar 
embraced almost the whole of the then known world. But 
on the other hand, it was exposed to the danger of sudden 
decay. Everything depended on the character of its head. 
Like the mystic image described by Daniel, it needed only 
one vigorous stroke to scatter into fragments the gold, iron, 
and clay of which it was composed. The monarchical princi- 
ple was fully displayed in its best and worst conditions, and 
the world taught that it may be the best or worst form of 


- government, but has no mediocrity, is incapable of continu- 


ance, and hence is unfitted to promote the steady and pro- 
gressive improvement of the human race. 

The religion of Assyria differed in several important parti- 
culars from that of Egypt. Both were idolatrous indeed, but 
the former, if not purer than the latter, was less degrad- 
ing. Very considerable progress was made, too, in science, 
particularly in astronomy, and, as appears from recently dis- 
covered monuments, sculpture and its kindred arts were 
brought te a high degree of excellence. But in one respect 
Baliylon and Egypt were alike—an ever deepening darkness 
rested upon both. Moral corruption was ceaselessly at work. 
Each succeeding generation gave incontestable evidence of 
its ignorance of God, and of the true remedy for its moral 
disease. 

The Babylonian monarchy was overthrown by Cyrus at the 
head of the renowned and warlike tribes of Persia, and a new 
empire was founded on its ruins, of which the old capital on 
the banks of the Euphrates continued to be the seat. The 
dominion of Persia lasted for about two hundred and seven 
years, i. e. from the capture of Babylon to the death of 
Darius, B.C. 331. As the events of this period come within 
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the sphere of ascertained profane history, it is the less necessary 
to dwell upon them. Indeed, an account of the rise, progress, 
and decline of the Persian empire, is just an epitome of the 
history of Asia. We see a hardy race of mountaineers 
descending from their hills, to share as mercenaries in the 
contests of the more effeminate dwellers in the plains. They 
are charmed with their new quarters, and soon learn that it 
is quite as easy to become masters as to remain allies. For 
one or two generations the career of victory is unbroken ; but 
gradually the children lose the vigor and the virtue of their 
fathers ; luxury produces upon them its invariable effect, and 
in the end they become an easy prey to some new conqueror, 
or some half savage horde rushing down upon them from their 
home in the rugged mountains or the desolate steppes. Such 
ig the process which has been repeated time and again, by 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the Saracens, and the Turks. 

In the Persian constitution we meet with a system differing 
in some important particulars from those that precede it. 
Nominally the power of the monarch was absolute, while, 
really, it was limited and controlled by sundry checks. The 
nobility of descent, in virtue of which the king ruled, being 
shared by the whole tribe, there arose an aristocracy whose 
social rank and political power were quite independent of the 
royal will. In the pure despotisms of earlier ages, the whole 
functions of government, legislative and executive, were 
vested absolutely in a single person, whose will was law. It 
now pleased Divine Providence to call prominently forward a 
nation in which a greater extension of political principle had 
been established, that it might be seen whether such a consti- 
tution, with its aristocratic element, and its limits upon the 
exercise of supreme authority, was not more favorable to the 
general welfare than any preceding one. There might still 
be, perhaps, a mighty monarchy ruling over a large part of the 
world, but not requiring the blind submission demanded by 
those that had hitherto prevailed. From the effects of this 
slight recognition of individual rights, the tendency of the 
principle to elevate society might be discerned. It might be 
supposed that the prevalence of such a system, in which a 
limit was put upon despotic sway, could hardly fail to bring 
the blessings of civilisation into more immediate contact with 
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the great body of the people. Yet the result, after a few gene- 
rations, was that the king, freed from the cares of government, 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of voluptuous ease, while his 
satraps, freed from the royal control, became the oppressors 
of the provinces committed to their charge. 

It is worthy of remark that the religion of the ancient Per- 
sians was decidedly the purest of all the forms of idolatry. 
Magianism, which consisted in the worship of the supreme 
Deity under the image of the sun, discarded and denounced 
the idols of other false religions. And as reformed by Zoro- 
aster, who, Hyde and others say, was contemporary with 
Darius Hystaspes, Magianism maintained its dominion for 
many centuries over some of the most populous regions of 
Asia. The basis of the system is the doctrine of a good and 
evil principle, Ormuzd and Ahriman, the respective sources 
of all the good and ill in the universe. These kingdoms of 
light and darkness are eternally opposed to each other, but 
the time shall come when the power of Ahriman shall be 
destroyed, and the reign of light and peace, under Ormuzd, 
shall be universal. Besides his speculations respecting the 
origin of evil, Zoroaster drew up a body of laws intended to 
promote the moral improvement of the people, many of which 
are really very excellent. 

The part performed by Persia in carrying forward the cul- 
ture of the world is not difficult of discovery. Descending 
from their mountains as auxiliaries to the Medes, a kindred 
race, they brought with them their peculiar institutions, 
which afterwards gave tone and color to their political rule. 
In the course of their conquering career, Lydia with its vast 
wealth, and Babylon with its imperial magnificence, came 
into their hands. Herodotus says that they were much given 
to imitation, and hence they soon adopted whatever in the 
usages of other nations could minister to pride, vanity, and 
sensual delight. Some idea may be formed of the pitch to 
which they carried the arts of luxury from the fact that 
Xerxes offered a reward to the man who should discover a 
new pleasure, or invent a new method of enjoyment. By 
thus combining the courtly elegance of the Medes, the 
refined effeminacy of the Lydians, with the lofty ambition of 
the Babylonians, the Persians carried the physical culture of 
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the world to the highest degree. During the age of their 
ascendency, the love of pomp, the taste for elegance, and 
even the gratification of the animal desires, may be said to 
have been so far idealized as to become sources of semi-intel- 
lectual enjoyment. 

The period of the world’s youth was now drawing to a 
close, and the time of its opening manhood was near, when 
intellect should assert its dominion. And where else could 
its throne be erected but on the shores of Greece? Man’s 
physical nature had been fully developed, and now ample 
scope and culture was to be given to his mental nature, if, 
perchance, he might thus be raised from his deep moral 
degradation. 

One who attempts to give an outline of Grecian history 
finds it to be no easy task, not from the paucity, but the ple- 
thora of the materials—from the multitude of great men, 
mighty deeds, important ideas, which crowd upon the memory 
and excite the imagination. Between the two leading Hel- 
lenic tribes, the Ionians and Dorians, of which Athens and 
Sparta became the central abodes, there was a marked dis- 
tinction of character, causing perpetual rivalry, and ending in 
their common ruin. Thechief element of Dorian or Spartan 
character was a severe simplicity, a grave dignity, the effect 
of which was visible in all their institutions, in their aristo- 
cratic tendencies, and their respect for age and rank. On 
the other hand, the lonians or Athenians were lively, excita- 
ble, changeable, with a keen relish for enjoyment of all kinds, 
an exquisite sense of the beautiful, the sublime, and the ridi- 
culous. Ready to bestow boundless applause on the per- 
former of noble deeds, they were as quick to thrust aside the 
idol of the hour, and to rush after some new favourite. 
Hence their intense democratic tendencies. Between powers 
so strongly contrasted there could scarcely fail to be incessant 
hostility. ‘They had a common language, with only dialectic 
shades of difference, and in many respects a common mind 
and common interests ; and this restless antagonism, this end- 
less strife for ascendency, favored the growth of each up toa 
certain point ; it urged forward the civilization of Greece by 
preventing her finely strung intellect from becoming dormant 
or stagnant. 
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We can hardly conceive of a region more admirably suited 


' for the residence of the human being than was the land of 


Greece. The picturesque, the beautiful, the sublime, are sin- 
gularly combined in her scenery. Snow-topped mountains, 
rocky hills, delightful valleys, and spreading plains, are 
crowded into a narrower space than in any other part of the 
world, and are washed by a sea studded over with islands of 
every size and shape. The soil of Greece, while poor enough 
to demand. skill and labor in its cultivator, is at the same 
time rich enough to reward his efforts with exuberant har- 
vests. With the brilliant skies of the south, her atmosphere 
has the bracing qualities of that in more northern climes, the 
heats of the summer and the colds of the winter being tem- 
pered by breezes from the most beautiful of seas. In short, if 
there is any land in which we may expect to find the “sana 
mens in corpore sano,” we may look for it in Greece. Be 
this as it may, the rapidity with which Greece rose from the 
depths of barbarism to the proud position which she gained of 
mistress of the world in philosophy and art, is one of the most 
surprising things in her intellectual history. She was indeed 
indebted to Egypt and Pheenicia for the rudiments of her civi- 
lization. She willingly received the knowledge and the 
superstitions of other lands, but under her plastic hands the 
crude materials were moulded into a shape of elegance, the 
like of which the world had never before seen. An ethereal 
change passed upon everything on which the light of her 
genius fell; it trod the earth, it sparkled in the fountain, it 
glided in the stream, it dived into the ocean caves, it soared 
to the surnmits of Olympus in the power of its newly imparted 
divinity. All the powers and phenomena of nature were 
idealized, by being first cast into the mould of humanity, and 
then with it deified and worshipped. The human form was 
the model by which the external aspect of their gods was 
shaped, and the human mind the type, in conformity with 
which their attributes were conceived and arranged. And 
hence came one of the most essential points of difference 
between the mythology of Greece and that of other nations. 
The whole mental development of Greece was greatly pro- 
moted by the absence of an hereditary and privileged 
priestly caste. All history bears witness to the fact, that 
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wherever such a priesthood has prevailed it has been an incu- 
bus on society, retarding improvement, and dwarfing the 
national mind. Only one exception can be found—the Jew- 
ish priesthood, which, though hereditary and privileged, pro- 
duced no such effects. The times of Jewish prosperity were 
precisely those of most exact conformity to the Mosaic ritual. " 


And to our mind this fact is a decisive proof of the divine ori- 

gin of the Hebrew priesthood. The absence of such an order t 
in Greece allowed the free exercise of the public mind on 
all subjects, so that even religion itself was refined by 


taste, and received those forms of ideal beauty which distin- 
guish. Grecian mythology. But there were limits beyond 
which the free inquirer within the sphere of religion was not 
to go. The system, in its notions and observances, was so 
intertwined with the national poetry and fame, that it took a 
strong hold on the popular love. And accordingly, when the 
ever active mind of Athens, thwarted in its ambitious 
schemes by the steady perseverance of Sparta, sought relief 
in the wide regions of speculation, the philosopher who 
valued his life needed to take good care not to expose himself 
to the charge of contemning the gods. Such men could not 
fail to detect the absurdity of the popular creed ; and as they 
did not dare to proclaim their scepticism in the streets, they 
indemnified themselves by teaching their disciples in secret to 
despise what in public they treated with seeming veneration. 
While the philosophers were thus undermining the fabric of 
the national religion, they were unable to erect a better struc- 
ture in its room. They could detect the fallacies of the popu- 
lar creed, but beyond this they could not go. Occasionally 
the gathering gloom was broken by momentary beams of rare 
brightness, and at last one luminary arose, lighting for an 
instant the lowering scenes, and then leaving it to be covered 
with a curtain of a still thicker darkness,—Socrates, the 
glory and shame of Grecian philosophy and Grecian supersti- 
tion. In this remarkable man we have an example, showing 
the utmost height to which philosophy can soar, and a proof 
of her utter inability to enlighten the world, or even to save 
itself. Who can read without deep melancholy the record of 
those speculations with which Socrates occupied himself in 
his last moments, when he seems groping about the margin of 
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that unknown region, into the palpable obscure of which, 
with his utmost straining, he could not pierce. The most 
strenuous effort of human nature’s noblest son to solve the 
great questions of its life ends in total failure, and the last act 
of the man to whom Plato looked up with such docile reve- 
rence was one of gross idolatry. . 

Never did there exist a country and a people so adapted to 
the task of training the intellectual capacities of man as 
Greece. She was the very home of art, science, literature, of 
every form in which genius puts forth its power and wins its 
trophies ; the human mind in its most perfect state was aptly 
lodged in a body of most perfect organization, and placed in a 
land unsurpassed for its picturesque beauty; in short, the 
human being there reached the highest degree of physical and 
mental perfection of which it seems capable, and produced 
works in every department of skill and genius which have 
served as models for all nations, in all succeeding times. And 
what was the result? Her philosophers did not even pretend 
to have discovered any means by which the mass of society 
could be enlightened, ref8rmed, and elevated; they looked 
with scorn upon the unlettered multitude; and would have 
regarded it as a profanation of philosophy to popularize it. 
They did not even dare openly to publish their own convic- 
tions, but in public appeared among the most devout assistants 
at a worship which in secret, among their chosen disciples, 
they laughed at as a senseless mummery. Philosophy her- 
self, with all her boasted power, confessed that she knew of 
no other method of keeping the world in order than through 
the very superstition which, amid her own quiet retreats, she 
ventured to denounce as false and absurd. And what was 
the moral influence of the music, the sculpture, the painting, 
the poetry of Greece ? They combined to idealize the fiercest 
passions and the grossest vices of our nature. Each of them 
shared in the general apotheosis of human nature, and in the 
worship of its appropriate divinity each had an unlimited 
gratification. It was impious for a votary of Bacchus to be 
sober, or for those of Venus to be chaste. The rites in the 
festivals of certain deities were of so Jicentious a nature that 
ho woman of modesty and virtue could appear at such seasons 
in the street. Yet females in abundance were found to take 
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part in these abominations; nor did they belong to the lowest 
and most degraded class. In fact, the most cultivated females 
of Athens, with whom the men of genius conversed, were all 
of them courtesans. The modest women, the wives and 
mothers, were little else than a sort of household slaves, whose 
only business was to make the dwelling of the husband com- 
fortable and convenient. Such a state of society, however 
fair externally, however numerous and magnificent its monu- 
ments of art, must be, beneath the surface, unspeakably loath- 
some; the fountains of its life are poisoned, and the waters 
that flow from them are the waters of death. 

One more trial was needed to complete the process of deve- 
loping what is in man, and the record of this we find in the 
history of Rome. The character of Rome was formed amid 
the pressure of circumstances the best adapted to impress 
upon it the features for which it became distinguished— 
unconquerable resolution, inflexible perseverance, stern, deter- 
mined will. From her earliest youth, Rome was assailed by 
dangers of every kind, and thus her energies were constantly 
tasked to their highest exercise. One difficulty was the pre- 
cursor of another ; but Roman hardihood grew with every 
trial; her confidence in her own resources and trust in her 
fortunes rose with every triumph. And never was she more 
to be dreaded than in the hour of apparent defeat. Cicero, 
comparing the earlier Romans with those of his own age, 
says :—Nam mores et instituta vite, nos profecto et melius 
tuemur et lautius; rem vero publicam nostri majores certe 
melioribus temperaverunt et institutis et legibus. Jam illa, 
que natura, non literis, assecuti, neque cum Grecia neque 
ullaé cum gente sunt conferenda. Que enim tanta gravitas, 
que tanta constantia, magnitudo animi, probitas, fides, que 
tam excellens in omni genere virtus in ullis fuit, ut sit cum 
majoribus nostris comparanda?* In this description some 
allowance perhaps should be made for the patriotic animus of 
the writer, yet it is on the whole truthful. The same author 
by a single stroke reveals the difference between Greek and 
Roman character, the speculative tendency of the one, the 
practical of the other. Among the Greeks nihil mathema- 
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ticis illustrius ; while among the Romans the art terminated 
metiendi ratiocinandi utilitate. 

Such was the character of the people with whom the last 
great experiment in regard to the capacities of human nature 
was to be made. There is something noticeable, too, in the 
spot chosen to be the cradle of Roman greatness; it was in 
the “ far west,” it was so secluded, so remote from the older 
seats of civilization as to exempt the Roman people from the 
influence of oriental nations. A new race is selected, free 
from many of the degrading vices prevalent in other lands, a 
race grave, earnest, religious in its way, in a word, endowed 
with elements of character fitting it for the attainment of that 
universal empire which it ultimately won. Bred in the midst 
of foes and dangers, the ancient Roman felt the need of supe- 
rior aid, and amid all his idolatry retained feelings akin to real 
piety. For ages the sanctity of an oath was rarely violated, 
and every interest, public and private, was readily sacrificed 
to what was deemed the will of the gods. - Hence the abun- 
dant use of omens and auguries, witheut which no enterprise 
was undertaken. Surely, if it were possible to take from the 
quarry of human nature the materials for a noble structure, 
we might expect that a truly magnificent and permanent 
edifice should rise from such a foundation. Compared with 
the bases of other social structures, that of Rome was indeed 
firm and strong. In the Roman republic, the popular will 
was so controlled by constitutional checks that ordinarily the 
“sober second thought” alone became the rule of state policy. 
At an early period in the history of the republic a body of 
laws was enacted for the protection of persons and property 
(the source of the civil law); popular rights, magisterial 
duties, patrician privileges, were accurately defined ; and it is 
wonderful with what a force this constitution kept the discor- 
dant elements of Roman society in organic union, and when 
we consider the reverence that was paid to it, even amid the 
furious strifes of faction. Rome was the first to teach the 
world the vital lesson that a sacred regard for law is essen- 
tially connected with the internal strength and welfare of a 
state. Alexander and others had shown what the talent and 
indomitable perseverance of an individual monarch can do. 
In Rome we see a nation animated with a stern, resolute will 
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—a nation that had marked out for itself a path leading to 
universal dominion. Who or what can stand before the 
legions of such a power? All the appliances of civilization 
proved vain in the presence of such conquerors, and so they 
would even now. 

But when we come to gather up the moral results of this 
grand experiment, what do we find? Just this, the most 
abundant proof that no kind of mental, moral, or political cul- 
ture could avail to rescue man from his perishing condition. 
Under all forms of society and government, the leaven of evil 
is discovered to be at work, corrupting all that is good, deform. 
ing all that is beautiful, blighting all that is fair. As the 
opportunities of Rome were the best, and her means of 
improvement the greatest, so her degeneracy was the most 
complete. The treasures of all past experience were laid at 
her feet, while her own culture had been severe, protracted, 
and in other respects better than that enjoyed by any other 
nation ; yet the result of the experiment was signal and hope- 
less failure. In the whole history of antiquity there is no 
chapter whose perusal awakens such a sense of loathing as 
that which we feel when reading the annals of Roman dege- 
neracy under the rule of Nero and Domitian. The very 
qualities which had contributed to the growth of the Roman 
power, now gave increased virulence to the corruption which 
had seized the body politic ; the strong will that had hewed 
out for itself a road to empire, now rushed with equal energy 
to the perpetration of crime; the stern spirit which had 
carried the old Roman on through torrents of blood, impelled 
his degenerate descendants to plunge into the deepest enor- 
mities. 

But while Rome still held the sceptre of the world with a 
firm grasp, and while her heart had yet life enough to send its 
warmth through her vast frame, a voice is heard “as of one 
crying in the wilderness,” proclaiming the advent of another 
potentate, travelling in the greatness of his strength, “ mighty 
to save.” According to the express testimony of profane his- 
torians, the general attention was turned, as by a spontaneous 
inpulse, to the land of Judea; the whole powers of nature 
seemed to assuine an attitude of earnest expectancy of some 
grand event, with which the highest welfare of humanity was 
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bound up ; the fierce energy of human passions was suspended, 
the din of arms hushed into repose; and the whole earth in 
stillness and peace awaits the entrance of the predicted 
Prince of Peace. The Fulness of the Time hadcome. The 
world had gone through a series of changes and of successive 
developments of human capability, mental, moral, political ; 
and the result of all was to show most conclusively that man 
unaided, even under the most favorable circumstances and 
prolonged opportunities, could not shake off the thraldom of 
evil. Neither the simple institutions of patriarchal ages, nor 
the time-defying science of laborious Egypt, nor the imperial 
magnificence of Babylon, nor the luxurious refinements of 
Persia, nor the genius of intellectual Greece, nor the profound 
sagacity or the stern will of Rome, sufficed to educe from 
man powers able even to retard the progress of sin. God 
must interpose, or the race must perish. God must command 
the light to shine in darkness, and by a gracious exercise of 
his own omnipotence reimpress upon the soul of man the 
divine image it had lost, and again breathe into him the 
breath of life. Universal history proclaimed this$ and now, 
when the experience of all nations had evinced that human 
wisdom is folly and human might is weakness, it pleased God 
in the Fulness of Time, to send forth his Son,“ made of a 
woman, made under the law,” that through him the world 
might be saved. 





Arr. VI1.—Taz Orper or tHe Principan Events THat 
ARE TO PRECEDE Curist’s Comune. 


Tere has seldom been a period when the future was more 
generally contemplated by the considerate of all classes with 
uncertainty and apprehension than at present. That the 
governments on the continent of Europe, with the exception 
of the Russian, have lost the affections of the people, are sus- 
tained by mere force, and are, by their lawless tyranny and the 
exhaustion of their means and credit, laying the foundation for 
their speedy overthrow, is felt and admitted by writers of all 
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parties. That their subjects generally are restive under their 
sway; that vast crowds are looking forward to revolutions 
that shall transfer the supreme power from the hands of the 
monarchs and nobles to the people; and that extensive com. 
binations are organized and schemes formed for the accom. 
plishment of those changes, is equally well known also, and 
is acknowledged and proclaimed by the governments them. 
selves in the measures they have adopted for their protection. 
That they cannot long continue in their present position is 
apparent. If the rulers go on with their oppressive measures, 
they will inevitably provoke fresh revolts. If the people con. 
tinue to cherish a sense of their rights, a desire of liberty, and 
a purpose to grasp it the moment it seems practicable, they 
will not need to wait long ere a crisis arrives that will be 
deemed propitious to the effort. What the issue of such a 
struggle would be, the advocates of monarchy and of repub- 
licanism are equally unable to tell. If the despots triumph 
again, it will result in the subjection of the people to a more 
violent and hopeless tyranny. If the people succeed, the 
governments instituted in the name of liberty and equality 
may prove worse despotisms than the monarchies for which 
they are substituted. Such are the apprehensions with which 
kings and subjects, statesmen and philosophers, conservatives 
and radicals contemplate the future. 

But uncertainty is not confined to them. Great numbers 
in the church also, who have been accustomed to hear that a 
rapid amelioration of the condition of the race is to result 
from the progress of the arts, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the spread of the gospel; and that the agencies that are now 
exerted for the purpose are soon to usher in a millennium of 
universal peace, virtue, and blessedness, find themselves per- 
plexed to reconcile the course of events with that representa- 
tion ; and discern, when they refer to the word of God to 
determine whether it be true or not, that, instead of being 
confirmed by the passages that treat most specifically of the 
issue of the conflict which the church is maintaining with the 
apostate powers, it is discountenanced and confuted by them. 
When they institute a search for authoritative grounds for the 
expectation they have been taught to cherish, that a renova- 

tion of the race and a long reign of righteousness and bliss 
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are to precede the coming of Christ, it results in disappoint- 
ment—not a trace of any announcement to that effect is 
found in the sacred volume; but, instead, there are numerous 
and clear predictions, both in the ancient prophets and in the 
revelations of the New Testament, which foreshow that the 
followers of Christ are to continue in the minority, and to be 
persecuted and put to death by the antichristian powers, down 
to the time of his coming. In the vision of the fourth beast 
exhibited to the prophet, the little horn “ made war with the 
saints, and prevailed against them, until the Ancient of days 
came, and judgment ”’—judicial power—* was given to the 
saints of the Most High, and the time came that the saints 
possessed the kingdom ;” and that was the time, and the vision 
in which it was revealed the same vision, in which “ one like 
the Son of man came in the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days, and they brought him near before him, 
and there was given him dominion and glory and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him ; and 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” — 
Dan vii. 13, 14, 21,22. They here see that the destruction 
of the persecuting powers, the coming of the Son of man in 
the clouds and assumption of the dominion of the earth, and 
the submission and obedience of the nations to him, are re- 
ferred by the revealing Spirit to the same epoch. And such, 
also, they find are the teachings of the New Testament, in 
which the termination of the times of tribulation, the coming 
of Christ in the clouds, the resurrection of the saints, the 
destruction of the antichristian powers, the establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom on the earth, and the conversion of the 
nations, are assigned to the same period. Matt. xxiv. 29-31, 
xxv. 31, 38, Rev. xi. 3-19, xix. 1-21. To reconcile these 
revelations with the views in which they have beén nurtured, 
that the millennium is to precede Christ’s advent, and the 
earth itself be then struck from existence, they find impossible. 
To reject them, and continue to give implicit faith to a 
theory that not only has no authority from the word of God, 
but that directly contradicts it, they feel to be inconsistent 
with reverence for the sacred volume, and equivalent to its 
rejection. The supposition, indeed, of a general reformation 
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of the nations, while Satan continues unrestrained, and the 
chief governments of the world uphold and force on their 
subjects an idolatrous religion, they see to be preposterous; 
and feel that the release of men from their malignant influ. 
ences, is an indispensable preliminary to their redemption, 
These considerations, which naturally present themselves to 
those who give the subject even a moderate share of attention, 
perplex and unsettle, we have reason to believe, thousands of 
those who still remain in a measure under the dominion of the 


belief in which they have been educated—that the world is . 


gradually to be raised from its debasement and misery by the 
agencies that are now employed by the church, and enjoy a 
millennium of purity and bliss antecedent to Christ’s visible 
coming to judge and reward his saints. 

Among those also who look for Christ’s advent before the mil- 
lennium, there is a diversity of views respecting the events 
that are to occupy the space that is yet to precede it. Many 
writers in Great Britain regard all the occurrences which are 
revealed as its precursors, as having already taken place; 
others contemplate it as still at a considerable distance, and 
they differ much in respect to the point to which the events 
that are to go before it, have advanced in their accomplish- 
ment. To meet, in a measure, the difficulties of these classes, 
we propose to consider what the occurrences are which, 
according to the Scriptures, are yet to precede the advent of 
the Saviour, and the order in which they are to take place. 

They consist of two classes ; those which are to precede the 
seventh trumpet and vial, and those which are to attend and 
follow them. Of the first, are, in a measure, the darkness of 
the beasts’ kingdom, and chagrin and despair of its subjects, 
foreshown under the fifth vial; the drying of the Euphrates 
and emission of the unclean spirits under the sixth; the seal- 
ing of the servants of God symbolized under the sixth seal; 
the final testimony, slaughter, and resurrection of the wit- 
nesses and fall of a tenth of the city ; and the termination of 
the second woe. 

That the political condition of the nations within th. limits 
of the western Roman empire corresponds in a remarkable 
manner at the present moment with the prediction under the 
fifth vial, is probably felt strongly by all who have compared 
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them. A more exact and emphatic description of the pecu- 
liarities that distinguish the posture of the rulers and people, 
could scarcely be drawn, than is presented in the effects that 
were wrought by the pouring of the fifth vial on the throne 
of the beast. “And its kingdom was darkened ; and they—its 
subjects—gnawed their tongues for pain; and blasphemed the 
God of heaven because of their pains and their sores; and 
repented not of their deeds.” As bodies of men involved in 
thick darkness would be unable to distinguish objects around 
them, discern each other’s position and movements, and 
determine what course to pursue to avoid collision and regain 
light and safety, so the rulers and people of the kingdoms 
which were the scene of the revolutions of 1848, have been 
politically in extreme uncertainty of each other, and incapa- 
ble of discerning what was to be the issue of the policy they 
were pursuing, or what measures would secure the objects at 
which they aimed. The people, from want of concert, suit- 
able leaders, and a settled plan, have totally failed of the 
objects of the revolution, lost their power, and sunk down to 
a worse vassalage than before, and are maddened with rage 
and despair. Those of France, Italy, and Germany espe- 
cially, are in a ferment of passion at the disastrous issue of 
their assault on the monarchies, and the prospect that extends 
befure them of diminished privileges, worse oppressions, and a 
more debasing degradation ; and that they have not repented 
nor reformed in any respect, and make no recognition of the 
righteous judgment of God in their calamities, but boldly claim 
the right to make their interests and passions their law, and 
are as hostile to the divine government, as infidel, and as 
immoral as ever, is equally notorious. 

The remarkable correspondence of these results with that 
prediction, is a sufficient ground for the conclusion that the 
revolutions of 1848 were among the events foreshown under 
the fifth vial; and it is placed beyond doubt by the equally 
exact fulfilment of the predictions under the four former vials 
in the agitations, slaughters, wars, and oppressions of the sixty 
preceding years. The first effusion of the fifth vial probably 
took place at the fall of Bonaparte ; the second at the over- 
throw of Charles X.; and there may yet be others, but the 
issue, however often it may be renewed, will be the same, the 
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disappointment of the hope by which they are prompted of a 
just and liberal government. 

The dispositions and movements of the people in reference 
to the nationalized clergy are, in like manner, such as are fore. 
shown under the sixth vial. ‘The symbolical Euphrates bears 
such a relation undoubtedly to the Babylon of the prophecy, as 
the real Euphrates bore to the real Babylon ; and the drying of 
the symbol river accordingly denotes an event in respect to 
the mystical Babylon that corresponds to the diversion of the 
real river from its channel by Cyrus, which opened the way 
for the entrance and capture of the city. But the waters 
where the woman Babylon sat in the vision, Rev. xvii. 15, 
we are expressly told, “are peoples, and multitudes, and 
tongues.” As then the city Babylon is the symbol of the 
same body as the woman, the waters of the Euphrates on 
which that city stands, are also peoples, nations, and tongues; 
and those who are under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastics 
symbolized by the woman and city; and those ecclesiastics, 
it is apparent from the station of the woman on the wild beast, 
are the hierarchies that are supported by the state, and espe- 
cially those of the Catholic church. The drying up of the 
Euphrates, therefore, denotes an alienation and withdrawment 
of the people from those churches, by which the way is to be 
prepared for their being overthrown by their enemies, as 
ancient Babylon, in consequence of the drying of the river, 
was overthrown by Darius and Cyrus, the kings of the 
east. 

Now, that such an alienation from the nationalized clergy, 
and desertion of their churches, has taken place, and is at the 
present moment advancing on a great scale, is notorious to 
all observers, and is proclaimed by writers in every part of 
France, Italy, and Germany especially, as one of the most 
conspicuous features of the times. But a small part of the 
French population attend public worship. The great bulk of 
the educated are the disciples of Voltaire, and regard Chris- 
tianity with indifference or scorn. In Protestant Germany 
nearly the whole mass of the people have become imbued with 
atheism, and consequently desert the churches, and treat reli- 
gion with total neglect. In the capital of Prussia, popular 
preachers have sometimes scarce a dozen hearers; and the 
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Sabbath, instead of being kept, is made a day of military 
parades, theatrical amusement, and coarse and noisy pleasure ; 
while throughout Catholic Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Lombardy, Piedmont, the Roman States, Tuscany, and the 
kingdom of Naples, the hostility of the priests to civil and 
religious liberty, and concurrence with the monarchs in their 
remorseless oppressions, have made them the objects of direct 
and passionate hatred, and produced a general wish and 
determination to divest them of their power. It is avowed 
accordingly by the revolutionary leaders, that it is a primal 
element of their policy, to crush the persecuting priesthood, 
strip the church of its wealth, and, separating it from the 
state, leave it without the adventitious aids the governments 
have heretofore afforded, to rely for its support on itself. War 
on the clergy has consequently become a watchword with the 
revolutionists ; extrication from their power and civil liberty 
are everywhere regarded as synonymous; combinations are 
formed and efforts made to induce the people to abandon and 
resist them; and under their impulses vast crowds are discon- 
tinuing attendance at the churches, and assuming the attitude 
of antagonists. 

This great movement, which is so marked as to arrest the 
notice of travellers and journalists of all classes, thus presents 
a striking coincidence with the symbolization under the sixth 
vial, and justifies the belief that it is the fulfilment, in its 
earlier stages, of that prediction. It will doubtless be carried 
toa far greater extent, and reach a point at length at which it 
will attract all eyes, and be regarded as one of the most con- 
spicuous and important events of the period. 

Another noticeable feature of the times, is the neglect and 
contempt of the prophetic Scriptures, and scorn and ridicule 
of those who look for the speedy coming of Christ. On the 
continent of Europe the possibility even of a revelation is 
very generally denied by the Protestant and Catholic clergy, 
and the prophecies held to be either fabrications after the 
events which they foreshow had occurred, or ingenious and 
fortunate conjectures. By them the expectation of a visible 
advent of Christ is regarded as an absurd delusion. Most of 
them, indeed, are mere idealists, and cannot on their principles 
suppose that such a being as the Redeemer ever appeared in 
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the world, or exists. In Great Britain, also, and in this country, 
infidelity prevails, probably, to a far greater extent than at 
any former period. The importation of German metaphysics 
and theology, and the culture of the natural sciences, which 
have been perverted to the aid of scepticism, have given it a 
wide diffusion among the educated, and introduced it into 
the church, and among the ministers of the gospel, as well as 
among the openly irreligious. Fiity years ago, an avowal by 
a clergyman that he disbelieved or doubted the inspiration of 
the Scriptures would have shocked the public, and been con- 
sidered a total disqualification for the sacred office. Now to 
question it, to exhibit the word of God as an abyss of contra. 
dictions and extravagances, through which no one can make 
his way except by the aid of an “intuitional consciousness,” 
which treats its language as expressing the peculiar views 
and feelings the sceptic himself entertains ; to deny that a 
clear and certain revelation can be made through the medium 
of words, and openly to teach and recommend the infidel and 
pantheistical doctrines of the popular naturalists of Germany, 
—instead of being a bar to the ministry, is with many a 
recommendation, is excused and sanctioned by a crowd, and 
is treated as of little significance by not a few even who con- 
tinue to profess an implicit faith in the divine word. By the 
ministers, too, and members of the church generally, the pro- 
phetic Scriptures are in a great degree neglected, and the 
careful study of them and inculcation of their teachings dis- 
approved and discountenanced. If, with the exception of a 
few passages, they were struck from the sacred volume, their 
loss, there is reason to think, would be but slightly felt by a 
large part of the church. They have been so long neglected 
under the impression that they are inexplicable, and the 
things which they reveal made the subject of so much ridi- 

cule, that they have become unpopular. To investigate 
* them with care, interpret them by their proper laws, and 
receive and avow what they indisputably teach, is deemed a 
mark of weakness and delusion. Many of the most clear, 
emphatic, and momentous revelations which God has made, 
are consequently blindly and scornfully rejected, and wild 
and lawless theories substituted in their place, and made the 
basis of many of the most important measures of the church. 
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There are thousands who contribute means for the gratuitous 
distribution of the Scriptures, who would deem those who 
receive them little less than delirious were they to believe 
what a large part of them is employed in teaching. There 
are great numbers who support missions to foreign nations, 
who would wholly disapprove of an undisguised and faithful 
proclamation, either abroad or at home, of the revelations 
which occupy one third, or more, of the Bible. 

While those portions of the Bible which give us our chief 
knowledge of the future have thus fallen into discredit, a very 
extraordinary readiness is exhibited by great numbers to 
receive as authoritative the announcements of uninspired 
persons who profess to have communication with the spiritual 
world, no matter how exceptionable are their characters or 
how worthless their teachings. The most absurd pretence, 
perhaps, that was ever addressed to the credulous—that dis- 
embodied spirits can act on matter and produce effects per- 
ceptible by the senses as readily as though they were organ- 
ized, and could wield the implements we are accustomed to 
use, and move bodies to and fro at their pleasure, met, it is 
said, the implicit belief of a vast crowd, and among them 
many who are educated, and profess to receive the Scriptures 
as a divine revelation. The propagators and disciples of 
mesmerism, who profess to have immediate communication 
with departed spirits, and receive authoritative revelations, 
are still more numerous. Associations are formed in the 
principal cities, it is said, for the propagation of their arts 
and doctrines, and great numbers of both sexes are in the 
process of initiation into their mysteries. There are other 
similar pretences, also, tg supernatural gifts and familiar 
intercourse with the invisible world, that gain the credence 
of great numbers. 

This state of the church and world is extraordinary, and 
accords in a striking manner with the predictions of the last 
times, in which, while false saviours and false prophets are to 
appear and show signs and wonders, scoffers also are to arise 
who are to walk after their own lusts, and deride the promise 
of his coming. Great delusions indisputably prevail. The 
grossest and most fatal errors are promulgated under the 
garb of religion. Infidelity and atheism themselves assume 
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the mask of Christianity, and proclaim their doctrines from 
the pulpit and the theological chair; and the church itself, 
sharing largely in the infatuation, rejects in a measure, per- 
haps, never before known, the sure word of prophecy which 
is given to guide it at this critical moment, as a light shin. 
ing in a dark place. 

These facts indicate very clearly that the predictions of 
such delusions in the last times, and the symbolizations under 
the fifth and sixth vials, are receiving their fulfilment, and 
enable us to discern what the events are that are yet to occur 
before Christ’s coming. 

Of these, one, and perhaps the first that will follow the dry- 
ing of the mystical Euphrates, is that which is symbolized by 
the sealing of the servants of God, Rev. vii. 1-8. Their 
being sealed, by impressing the name of the Father and of the 
Lamb on their foreheads, denotes that an agency is to be 
exerted on them, by which they will become conspicuously 
marked as the true worshippers. The sealing angel is a 
representative of men, and denotes the body of teachers who 
are to perform that office. The mode in which it is to be 
shown that the sealed are the servants of God, is revealed in 
a subsequent vision, Rev. xiv. 1-5, in which it is represented 
as their peculiarity, that they are not defiled with women— 
by whom is meant the adulterous symbols of the apostate 
hierarchies—but are pure, and follow the Lamb wherever he 
leads. That by which they are distinguished, therefore, is 
their recognition and homage of Christ as their only religious 
lawgiver, and refusal to connect themselves with or acknow- 
ledge the usurped authority of the nationalized hierarchies, 
whose peculiarity it is, that they claim his rights over their 
subjects, legislate in his place, substitute a religion of their 
own in a measure instead of his, and thus, in effect, make 
themselves the objects of trust and worship. 

The vision indicates, accordingly, that there is to be a 
public and earnest discussion of the question, whether the 
usurping priesthood have the right which they claim of legis- 
lating over religion, and dictating to the church its faith and 
worship; and that a body of men, symbolized by the angel 
ascending from the sun-rising, is to rise and assert and main- 
tain the exclusive right of Christ to institute laws, and appoint 
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the means and method of salvation, and are to lead those 
denoted by the sealed publicly to give to him the honor which 
is his due, and manifest their allegiance by refusing to obey 
or connect themselves with the ministers of the apostate 
churches. 

And such a discussion may naturally result from the 
withdrawment of the people from the national establish- 
ments, and desire to overthrow them. Among the means 
the ministers of those churches may be expected to employ 
to maintain their power, will be the assertion of the peculiar 
prerogatives which they claim; and those who oppose them 
will as naturally reject those assumptions, and proclaim the 
sole right of Christ to institute the worship that is to be 
offered, and appoint the terms on which forgiveness is to be 
obtained ; and when that question is thus discussed, a body of 
his servants will naturally be led to see and assert his exclu- 
sive right as lawgiver, reject the usurped dominion of men, 
and give him alone their homage. 

This great movement is obviously yet future, and is not to 
take place, it appears from the vision, until the great leaders 
of the popular party are on the point of exciting a revolution 
that is to sweep like a tempest over the world, and, at least, 
overturn the despotisms of the church. The four angels 
standing at the four corners of the earth, and holding the 
winds, represent persons who are withholding the nations 
from violent excitements. That they are expected to restrain 
the winds till the servants of God can be sealed, implies that 
their sealing will contribute to the objects at which the agents 
holding the tempest in check are aiming ; and indicates that 
it is immediately to precede a violent attempt of the multitude 
to overthrow at least the nationalized churches, and perhaps 
also to revolutionize the states with which they are connected. 
It is to take place, therefore, at a time when there is a gene- 
ral concert of the opponents of the apostate church to accom- 
plish its denationalization, and with an expectation of success. 

The event next in the train, and probably to be intimately 
connected with and consequential on these, is the slaughter 
and resurrection of the witnesses, and fall of the tenth of the 
ecclesiastical combination denoted by great Babylon, Rev. 
xi. 3-13. That there is to be a violent persecution of the 
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servants of God shortly before Christ comes, is foreshown in 
several: passages besides this. That is the period when the 
patience of the saints is to be tried; when they that keep the 
commandments of God and the faith of Jesus, are to give the 
most indubitable proof of their fidelity ; and when they who 
die for his sake are to obtain a peculiar blessing, Rev. xiv. 
12,13. And a persecution of the witnesses for God may 
naturally spring out of their public testimony to his exclusive 
rights, and denunciation of the false church allied with the 
state as usurping and apostate. That the Catholic church 
still claims the right to put those to death who refuse submis- 
sion to its authority, and is as resentful, as cruel, and as 
remorseless as ever, is seen from the recent revival of the 
Inquisition, the efforts it is now making to crush those who 
refuse allegiance to its will, and the open avowals of its 
advocates. But the motive will become far more powerful, 
when its dangers are increased by the withdrawment from its 
communion of a large part of its subjects; a strong body is 
organized throughout the ten kingdoms to testify against its 
usurpations and corruptions ; and measures are maturing for 
its overthrow. The despots, also, who uphold it, and use it 
as a means of retaining their vassals in subordination, will 
feel from their common danger a proportionably stronger 
inducement to execute its will. And should the witnesses 
and their friends entertain and avow the expectation that, if 
put to death, they are soon after to be raised to life, and pub- 
licly acknowledged by God as his servants, by assumption to 
heaven, the persecutors, regarding them as deluded, may 
naturally, in order to confute them and annihilate their party, 
put their expectation to a public trial, by preserving their 
bodies where they are open to inspection by the people, and 
assembling a crowd at the period of the predicted resurrec- 
tion to witness the failure. Such a position of the two 
parties would furnish a natural and adequate motive for 
the course which the prophecy foreshows they are to pursue. 
That the slaughter and resurrection are to be literal, is 
indisputable from the consideration, on the one hand, that, if 
such events were to be symbolized, the employment of such 
symbols as are here used would be necessary ; and, on the 
other, that there are no other events which these symbols can 
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properly represent. To suppose the death of the witnesses 
denotes a spiritual death, is inconsistent with their charac- 
ter, and would be a disqualification instead of a prepara- 
tion for. their resurrection. 'To suppose their resurrection is 
a spiritual resurrection, is inconsistent also with their charac- 
ter as the servants of God, who had already therefore been 
renewed. ‘The supposition that a spiritual death of believers 
should be caused by the wild beast, and a spiritual resurrec- 
tion be witnessed by spectators, is also solecistical. 

Their resurrection, therefore, like their death, will be literal 
and public, and will be probably the most momentous event 
that is to precede Christ’s coming. It will form the most 
resistless demonstration both that the witnesses are God’s 
servants, and that their persecutors are his enemies ; and will 
doubtless induce multitudes to renounce the usurping hier- 
archies, and join in measures for their overthrow. Those who 
witness their resurrection and ascent to heaven, are to be 
affrighted, and give glory to the God of heaven. And there 
is, at the same hour, to be a great political revolution, sym- 
bolized by an earthquake, in which one of the national hier- 
archies, represented by a tenth of the city, is to fall from its 
connexion with the state, and seven thousand perish in the 
catastrophe. 

‘This interposition of the Almighty will make a profound 
impression, we have reason to believe, on his people gene- 
rally who are not of the apostate church, rouse them from 
their misconceptions and delusions, and lead them to receive 
without reserve the teachings of his word respecting the 
coming and kingdom of Christ and judgment of his enemies. 
The agencies, in which the prophecy shows they are soon to 
engage, indicate a great revolution in their views: they are 
no longer to hold that the judgment of the nations. is to be 
postponed until after the thousand years have passed ; they 
are no longer to persuade themselves that the antichristian 
powers are to be gradually divested of their malignity, and 
transformed to rectitude and benevolence ; they are no longer 
to arrogate to themselves the office of converting the nations 
to faith, and raising the world from its debasement and 
misery ;—but instead, they are to proclaim Christ’s speedy 
coming to judgment, and summon the nations to prepare to 
meet him. 
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The announcement by the prophet, immediately after the 
earthquake and slaughter which followed the ascent of the 
witnesses, that the second woe is past, indicates that the 
Turkish power is to be overthrown at that epoch, and its 
tyranny over the churches under its dominion terminated, 
Many, indeed, suppose that its office as a scourge of those 
idolatrous bodies ended a long time since. But they are 
shown to be mistaken by the fact that it still has them as 
absolutely under its dominion as at any former period, and 
has, until within a few years, been as intolerant and despotic 
as ever, and held them in as abject and humiliating vassalage. 
The freedom, indeed, and protection it now grants, is not a 
freedom from its own absolute power, but a protection merely 
from persecution by their own usurping and intolerant priests. 
The end of the second woe will be accomplished, probably, 
by the overthrow of the Turkish empire by the emperor of 
Russia, the civil head of the Greek church, denoted by the 
dragon, who, establishing himself at Constantinople, will 
resume his ancient seat within the field of the apocalyptic 
visions. 

The event that is next in order, and is probably to be 
occasioned by the resurrection of the witnesses, is the emis- 
sion of the agents represented by the unclean spirits, by the 
dragon, wild beast, and false prophet. Their exhibition to 
the prophet immediately after the effusion of the sixth vial, 
implies that they are to enter on their work soon after the 
event denoted by the drying of the Euphrates takes place, 
and not improbably in a measure in consequence of it. The 
alienation of the people from the hierarchies, and disposition 
to overthrow them, may be one of the principal motives that 
is to induce the antichristian powers to rally for the defence 
of their cause, and the defeat and extermination of those who 
proclaim the coming reign and kingdom of Christ. 

The dragon was at the overthrow of the western Roman 
empire, the representative of the civil head of the Greek 
church, which continued to reign at Constantinople till the 
fall of that capital in the fifteenth century. As the emperor 
of Russia is now the civil head of that church, he is the suc- 
cessor in that relation of the Constantinopolitan monarchs, 
and is to be regarded, therefore, as the chief personage here 
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denoted by the dragon. That the demon spirits proceed 
from the mouths of the dragon, beast, and false prophet, indi- 
cates that they are sent forth by them. That they are 
demons, unclean, and like frogs, signifies that they are malig- 
nant and vile; and that they are to work miracles, implies 
that they are to claim to be messengers of God, and to per- 
form acts which they will represent as miraculous in proof of 
their mission. They are probably to enter on their office 
after the resurrection of the witnesses, and, perhaps, are to 
pretend to have been raised from the dead, in order to coun- 
teract the effect of their resurrection. That they are to go 
forth to the kings of the whole habitable world, to gather 
them to the battle of the great day of God Almighty, means 
that they are to endeavor to excite them to unite in the 
attempt which those antichristian powers are to make, to 
prevent the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 
The battle of God Almighty is that in which the beast and 
false prophet are to be destroyed, and is to be fought, it would 
seem, from the name of the place, Armageddon, and from 
Joel iii. and Zechariah xiv., in Palestine, and near Jerusalem. 
By the whole habitable world, is meant the world known to 
the ancients, and embraced within the limits of the Roman 
empire, which at the time the prophecy was written, included 
the territories of the four great dynasties of rulers symbolized 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s image. As the kings of the western 
Roman empire are represented by the horns of the beast out 
of whose mouth one of the unclean spirits proceeds, the kings 
to whom the spirits are sent must be the kings of other terri- 
tories, and are probably the kings of the Macedonian, Persian, 
and Babylonian territories ; so that at the great battle all the 
powers will be present who are represented by the image, and 
the prediction thereby be verified, that at the descent of the 
stone on the image, the gold, the silver, the brass, and the 
iron and clay, are together to be crushed, and blown away by 
the wind. 

That such a combination of the three great powers denoted 
by the dragon, wild beast, and false prophet, is possible, is 
apparent from the intimate relations they have already 
assumed to each other, and the objects they are combining to 
accomplish. The emperor of Russia has lately taken a most 
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decisive part with the kings of Austria, Prussia, and Naples, 
in wresting from the people the power they had seized, and 
reducing them again to subjection; and the rulers of France 
have restored the pope to his throne; and his maintenance 
there and the repression of the spirit of civil and religious 
liberty, is now notoriously the leading and most important 
element of the policy of all the continental courts. The way 
is thus obviously preparing for the employment of such 
agents as are represented by the unclean spirits, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the establishment by the followers of 
Christ of an antagonistic kingdom. Their appearance, we 
are forewarned, is to be an indubitable signal that Christ's 
coming is nigh, Rev. xvi. 15, 16. 

There is no prediction in the Apocalypse of the return of the 
Israelites to Palestine ; but it is foreshown in the ancient pro- 
phets that a portion of them are to establish themselves in 
their national land before the coming of Christ ; and it is pro- 
bable that their return is to take place either shortly before or 
immediately after the fall of the Turkish power. The predic- 
tion, indeed, in Daniel that the dispersion of the Israelites is 
to be accomplished at the close of the twelve hundred and 
sixty years, implies that their restoration is to commence at 
that period. 

Soon after the termination of the second woe, the seventh 
trumpet is to sound, and the seventh vial be poured, and be 
followed by great political and ecclesiastical commotions and 
revolutions, and the infliction of terrible judgments on the 
nations. “And there were voices and thunders and light- 
nings, and there was a great earthquake, such as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake, so 
great; and the great city was divided into three parts, and 
the cities of the nations fell; and every island fled away, and 
the mountains were not found. And there fell upon men a 
great hail out of heaven about the weight of a talent.”— 
Rev. xvi. 18-21. These agitations and revolutions are proba- 
bly to continue a considerable period, and involve a transfer 
of power in a large degree from the monarchs to the people; 
us it is indicated, Rev. xviii., that the destruction of Babylon, 
the symbol of the nationalized hierarchies, is to be wrought 
by the multitude against the wishes of the kings and nobles, 
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who, in standing at a distance for fear of her torment, and 

lamenting her ruin, show that they are not only to be unable 

to protect her, but are to be apprehensive that they may them- 

selves share her fate. 

Christ is at the sounding of the seventh trumpet to be 
invested with the dominion of the earth, and commence the 
great work of judging and destroying his foes, and acknow- 
ledging and rewarding his saints. “ There were great voices 
in heaven, saying, The sovereignty of the world is become 
our Lord’s and his Messiah’s.”—Rev. xi. 15-19. One of the 
acts of his administration is to be the public acknowledgment 
and association with himself of those represented by the hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand servants, who were sealed with 
his name and the name of the Father. He was beheld by 
the prophet standing with them on Mount Zion, and a voice 
was heard from heaven and a new song sung, which none but 
they could learn; and they are declared to be “the redeemed 
from the earth, and they who are redeemed from men a first fruit 
unto God and to the Lamb.” Their redemption, therefore, is 
then completed ; and they are the first, it would seem, who 
are to be fully redeemed after Christ assumes the sceptre of 
the world. 

What the speciality is of the redemption they are to enjoy 
from among men, which is doubtless to include a deliverance 
from death, and what the peculiarity is of the relation they 
are to sustain to Christ, is not clearly indicated. The voice 
heard by the apostle from heaven, it is probable, was a song 
of the heavenly hosts, praising God for some act of judgment 
or grace, and perhaps summoning the sealed to worship him ; 
and the new song a response of the hundred and forty-four 
thousand, in which they celebrated the grace of their own 
peculiar redemption. The vision may be most probably taken 
as parallel with that recorded chap. xix. 1-10; the period of 
the event which it denotes, that of the first resurrection ; and 


‘ the hundred and forty-four thousand, those who are called 


to the marriage supper of the Lamb. That they are the 
redeemed from men, a first fruit unto God and the Lamb, 
implies that they are to be gathered to Christ and obtain their 
reward before the general harvest of the saints ; and it may 
be that they are to be changed to immortal before the close of 
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the great tribulation; while the innumerable company of the 
living saints are not to obtain that distinction till that tribula. 
tion has passed, and the millennial reign begun. 

The agency foreshown by the flight of the angel through 
mid heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach to them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and “ saying with a loud voice, Fear God 
and give glory to him, for the hour of his judgment has come; 
and worship him that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and 
the fountains of waters,” is to be exerted, there is reason to 
believe, very soon after the sounding of the seventh trumpet. 
It indicates that those who are to utter that warning are to be 
aware that the time of Christ’s advent and judgment of his 
servants and his enemies is at hand, and bespeaks, therefore, a 
great revolution in the views of the church of the scheme of 
God’s administration. The theory of a millennium brought 
about by human instrumentality, without a present Saviour, 
will then have been abandoned, by those at least who preach 
the everlasting gospel, and his immediate appearing and judg- 
ment of the world take possession of their thoughts, and be 
deemed the most momentous message they have to proclaim, 
and the most efficient persuasive to fear and worship him. 
The exact fulfilment of the predictions of the desertion of the 
national churches by the people, of the sealing of the servants 
of God, of the slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses, of 
the partial return of the Israelites, probably, of the emission 
of the emissaries denoted by the unclean spirits, and of the 
revolutions and judgments under the seventh trumpet and 
vial, will have roused the great body of believers from their 
indifference, convinced them of the misconceptions into 
which they have fallen of Christ’s kingdom, and led them to 
receive and welcome his premillennial advent. The wretched 
calumny which bad men have invented for the purpose of 
preventing the people of God from that faith, that mille- 
narians are unfriendly to missions and decry the preaching of 
the gospel, will then receive its final confutation. What a 
stupendous change it bespeaks! What a host of false views, 
blind prejudices, narrow schemes of ambition, and absurd 
delusions will have been swept from the minds of God’s 


people ! 
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Among the great catastrophes that are to follow the 
seventh trumpet is the conquest of the nationalized hier- 
archies by the people, and separation of them from the state, 
symbolized by the fall of Babylon ; and its period is to be soon 
after the annunciation to the inhabitants of the ten kingdoms 
and the other nations of the earth, that the hour of God’s 
judgment has come. The angel having the everlasting gospel 
was followed by another angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city, because she made all nations drink of 
the infuriating wine of her fornication. Such an annuncia- 
tion of her fall by a body of conspicuous and influential men 
indicates that it will be regarded as an event of the utmost 
interest, and most expressive of the righteous judgment of 
God. It will be considered not as a misfortune to her, but as 
a just retribution of her monstrous crimes. 

Her fall is not to be her annihilation, as she is still to exist, 
and be a cage of unclean birds ; but it is to be her fall into 
the hands of her enemies and deprivation of the authority and 
power which she had derived from her connexion with the 
state; as ancient Babylon fell when it passed under the 
dominion of the Medes and Persians, and instead of reigning, 
sank into the condition of a vassal. In the parallel vision, 
chap. xviii. 1-3, the angel proclaiming her fall, is represented 
as having great power, and as lightening the earth with his 
glory ; indicating that those whom he represents are to be men 
of great dignity and energy, and are to present new and most 
important views of her character and the reasons of her over- 
throw. They are to set forth the truth to the nations in an 
effulgence of light like that which the angel flashed on the 
earth. The veil will be effectually withdrawn from her his- 
tory, her horrid career of usurpation, idolatry, and blood, will 
be painted in its true colors, the wisdom of God explained in 
allowing it, and his justice vindicated in wresting from her 
her usurped power, confuting her false claims, and consign- 
ing her to the will of her enemies. It will thus form a most 
momentous epoch in the history of the world, the views and 
judgments of myriads, and millions probably, will be essentially 
changed, both of her and of God, and all who are not hope- 
lessly blind and unbelieving, be brought to a profound realiza- 
tion of the sanctity of his rights, and the guilt of those who 
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arrogate his throne, pervert his truth, and destroy those 
whom it is their office to lead to salvation. 

After the annunciation of her fall, a third angel summoned 
the people of God to come out of her, which indicates that 
she is still to exist, and that some of the sanctified are to lin- 
ger in her after her dejection. “Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues,” chap. xviii. 4. In the parallel vision, chap. 
xiv. 9-11, the wrath of God is denounced on all who continue 
to yield obedience either to the Catholic hierarchies, or to the 
beast. “And the third angel followed them, saying with a 
loud voice, If any man worship the beast and his image, and 
receive his mark in his forehead or his hand, the same shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation; and he shall 
be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence of the 
holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb, and the smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever; and they 
have no rest day nor night who worship the beast and hig 
image, and whoever receiveth the mark of his name.” As the 
image is the symbol only of the Catholic hierarchies 
with the pope at their head, the exclusive denunciation of 
wrath on such as continue to yield them the homage they 
demand, seems to imply that the Protestant hierarchies, on 
their denationalization, are to relinquish their usurped author- 
ity, and their people recognise and honor Christ alone as their 
religious lawgiver. These celebrations, warnings, and denun- 
ciations, by successive bodies of men, which are probably to 
occupy a series of years, indicate that the subject is to exeite 
the profound interest of the servants of God, and that those 
who continue their vassalage to the beast and false prophet 
are to enjoy ample opportunity to know and forsake their 
errors, and are, therefore, to be inexcusable for their conti- 
nued revolt from God, and justly consigned to the destruction 
that is immediately to overtake them. 

Under the seventh vial, the great city was divided inte 
three parts, and the cities of the nations fell. The division 
of the city signifies that the national hierarchies which it 
denotes, are to be separated into three parties. By the cities 
of the nations are probably meant the hierarchies out of the 
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ten kingdoms, as of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, 
Greece, and the Asiatic churches. 

The destruction of Babylon is to take place subsequently 
to her fall, and is to consist in the dissolution of the hierar- 
chies, abolishment of the powers and offices they had exer- 
eised, and the confiscation and plunder of their property. 
Not a trace of their organization is to remain; not a vestige 
of their offices or prerogatives is to survive. “A mighty 
angel took up a stone like a great millstone, and cast it into the 
sea, saying, Thus with violence shall that great city Babylon 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all.” What 
an appropriate confutation of their pretence that they are the 
vicegerents of God! Their annihilation is to be the work of 
the people, in contradistinction from the monarchs and nobles 
who had used them as their instruments. “The kings of the 
earth are to bewail and lament for her when they see the 
smoke of her burning: standing afar off for fear of her tor- 
ment, saying, Alas! alas! that great city Babylon, that 
mighty city! for in one hour is thy judgment come. And 
the merchants of the earth,” those who held the patronage of 
her offices, “shall weep and mourn over her: for no man 
buyeth their merchandise any more.” That the people are 
to destroy her against the wishes of the kings and nobles, 
implies that in the revolutions immediately following the 
seventh trumpet, they are to rise to:a decisive share in the 
governments, and indicates, therefore, that in their last form 
they are to be representative ; and that accords with the sym- 
bolization by the feet and toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
the intermixture in which of clay with the iron signifies that 
those of the rulers represented by the clay are to be drawn 
from the people, and to owe their offices, therefore, to popular 
election. ; 

There is reason to think that the resurrection of the holy 
dead will take place soon after the destruction of the apostate 
church, and before Christ comes visibly in the clouds to destroy 
the powers denoted by the wild beast and false prophet. 
Immediately after the apostle had beheld the destruction of 
Babylon, he heard the acclamation of the heavenly hosts, 
ascribing glory to God for his righteousness in judging that 
great corrupter of the earth, and avenging the blood she had 
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shed : and that was followed by the homage and amen of the 
living creatures and elders, the symbols of the redeemed in their 
intermediate life ; whieh indicates that their resurrection will 
not then have taken place. A voice was then uttered, which 
appears to have been addressed to the servants of God on the 
earth. “And a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise 
ourGod all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both small 
and great.” As the angelic hosts, and the living creatures 
and elders had already offered praise to God, this was undoubt- 
edly addressed to his people on earth; and the response that 
followed was a response from them. “ And I heard, as it were, 
the -vuice of a great multitude, and as the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Alleluia! for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth! Let us rejoice, and give honor to him, for the mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready,” chap. xix. 1-7. What a vast host this bespeaks; and 
how clearly it indicates that they are to be aware that the 
time of Christ’s reign, and the resurrection of his saints, has 
come! The Lamb’s wife is the symbol of the saints who are 
to be raised and constituted kings and priests in his kingdom. 
His marriage is his public institution of them in those intimate 
relations to himself. “And to her it was granted that she 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white ; for the fine 
linen is the righteousness of saints. And he saith unto me, 
write, Blessed are they who are called unto the marriage 
supper of the Lamb,” v. 8, 9. Those who are to be called to 
the marriage supper are saints, therefore, that are on earth, 
and those very likely represented by the hundred and forty- 
four thousand sealed, who were seen by the apostle standing 
with the Lamb on Mount Zion, and sang a new song, which 
none but they could learn. It is to this period, probably, that 
that vision refers; and it implies, as this does, that there is 
then to be a direct communication from God to his servants 
here, signals by which they will all understand, that the advent 
isathand. Whether the resurrection of the holy dead is to be 
public, or the moment when it takes place known to the world 
at large, is left in uncertainty. That it is to precede Christ's 
visible advent to destroy the antichristian powers, and judge 
the living nations, is indicated in several passages. 

That their resurrection and institution as kings and priests, 
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is to take place at this epoch, seems to be shown also by the 
apostle’s falling down at the close of this vision, to worship the 
angel who attended him and pronounced the announcements 
he had heard the true sayings of God. That act is after- 
wards exhibited as following the vision of the descent of the 
new Jerusalem from heaven—a symbol also of the risen and 
glorified saints in the relations they are to sustain to Christ 
during his reign on the earth, chap. xxii. 8. It is not to be 
supposed that after having been forbidden to pay such homage 
to the angel, he fell down the second time to worship him. 
The vision, chap. xxi. and xxii. 1-7, reveals, therefore, what 
immediately followed that, chap. xix. 1-9, and shows that the 
resurrection and inauguration of the holy dead is to take place 
at that epoch, and before Christ publicly descends in the 
clouds to take vengeance on his foes, and establish his throne 
on the earth. 

That is indicated also by the next great vision, chap. xix. 
11-21, in which Christ appeared, followed by the armies of 
heaven, and fought the great battle with the apostate hosts, 
cast the beast and false prophet into the lake of fire, and slew 
the kings and their armies. The fine white linen in which the 
armies of heaven were clothed, indicates that they are the 
saints ; and it is expressly foreshown in Zechariah xiv. 6, that 
he is then to bring his saints with him. The place at which 
the antichristian hosts are to assemble, it is shown, Rev. xvi. 
16, is Armageddon in Palestine ; and the battle, it is revealed, 
Zech. xiv. 1-5, 12-15, Joel iii. 9-16, and Dan. xi. 43-45, is to 
take place at Jerusalem, and its vicinity. The object of the 
beast and kings in going there is to be to conquer the 
Israelites, who will have returned and established themselves 
in their ancient capital, and thereby defeat and confound their 
expectation, and the expectation of the servants of God, that 
Christ is there to erect his throne, judge his enemies, and sub- 
ject the nations to his sceptre. It implies, accordingly, that 
the predictions of the restoration of the Israelites and Christ’s 
reign over them as their king, are to be fully received by the 
people of God at that period, and denied and scorned only by 
the rulers and priests denoted by the wild beast and false pro- 
phet, and the kings and their armies that are to be associated 
with them. The period of this battle, or its distance from the 
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termination of the twelve hundred and sixty years, is un. 
known. The announcement, Dan. xii. 7, seems to show that 
the time of the dispersion of the Israelites will expire at the 
close of the twelve hundred and sixty years ; but of the length 
of the interval between their beginning to return, and the 
attempt of the rulers of Europe and Asia to disperse them 
again, and confute the predictions of Chri-t’s kingdom, no 
intimation is given. 

There are several great events foreshown, which are to take 
place immediately after Christ’s coming. The first is the 
gathering together and judgment of the living saints, symbol- 
ized by the harvest, Rev. xiv. 14-16, and predicted Matt. 
xxiv. 31, and xxv. 31-40. The personage on the white cloud, 
like a Son of Man, is, doubtless, a glorified human being, and 
indicates that the risen and glorified saints are the agents by 
whom the servants of God on the earth are to be gathered 
together to their trial and acceptance. 

Whether it is at that or a later period, that some are to be 
glorified, is uncertain. It is foreshown, 1 Thess. iv. 17, that it 
is to be, sweira, after the resurrection of the saints, that the 
living saints are to be caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord. 

The next, is the assemblage and judgment of the living 
enemies of Christ, symbolized by the vintage, Rev. xiv. 17-20. 
The subjects of that judgment, it is shown Matt. xxv. 37-46, 
are those who have taken part against his people in the perse- 
cutions to which they have been subjected. 

A third, is the restoration of the Israelites, still scattered 
among the nations, to their own land, and readoption as God’s 
people, Isaiah xi. 10-16. 

And finally, Satan is then to be bound and imprisoned, and 
the nations exempted from his tempting influence during the 
thousand years. 

Such is the great series of events which are to precede and 
introduce the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 
A ceaseless war is to be maintained by the civil rulers and 
nationalized ecclesiastics against the true worshippers, and 
the most strenuous efforts made to obstruct and crush them ; 
and they are to owe their deliverance to Christ’s direct and 
visible interposition in their behalf, There is to be a con- 
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tinual struggle, also, of the multitude against their despotic 
rulers, and with a measure of success ; but without any essen- 
tial benefit, however, to themselves. No reformation of the 
world is to be achieved through their instrumentality. The 
rulers are to be as hostile to God at the end, as they now are. 

The great contest between the antichristian powers and 
their opponents is to spring from their opposite principles, 
and its successive steps are to arise naturally from their 
agency on each other. The withdrawment of the people from 
the national churches, will excite the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers to take measures to avert the dangers with which 
they are threatened, and check their opponents. Their 
endeavors to recover and maintain their sway over the con- 
sciences of their subjects, will naturally give birth to corres. 
ponding efforts to withstand them ; lead to a public and earnest 
manifestation by the friends of civil and religious liberty of 
the falsehood and iniquity of their usurped dominion over the 
faith and worship of God’s servants ; and that, augmenting the 
dangers of the monarchies and hierarchies, may as naturally 
lead to a persecution of the faithful witnesses for God, and 
attempt by abuse and slaughter to exterminate them and 
extinguish their party. The interposition of the Almighty to 
vindicate his martyred servants, by raising them from death 
and assuming them to heaven, will necessarily convince the 
great body of believers, and the intelligent and considerate of 
the unsanctified, that the witnesses are the true servants of 
God, and the faith in which they died, the faith of the Scriptures ; 
confute and sweep away the false views that are entertained of 
the great scheme of his government, and bring them to a full 
belief and expectation of the speedy advent of the Redeemer 
to establish his throne on the earth. Extricated by that great 
eveut from their misconceptions, and led to a just under- 
standing of their position, the true servants of God will then 
naturally make it their great business to proclaim to the 
nations that the hour has come in which the Almighty is to 
judge them, and summon them to turn and acknowledge and 
worship him. The evidence flashed on the eyes of the 
nations, by the resurrection of the witnesses, of the utter 
falsehood of the pretences of the usurping and persecuting 
hierarchies, will naturally excite them to endeavor to wrest 
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from them their power, give birth to commotions and revolu- 
tions, and lead at length to their separation from the state, 
and the abolition of all the prerogatives and privileges with 
which they have been invested. That will as naturally give 
rise to joyful celebrations of their fall, and a full exhibition to 
the world of the falsehood and impiety of their claims, the 
idolatries of their worship, and the horrid crimes of their 
administration. A summons to the people of God to withdraw 
from them, and a denunciation of wrath on all who continue 
to pay homage to the civil rulers and priests as of supreme 
authority in religion, will follow as legitimate consequences of 
their denationalization. The wish to prevent them from 
recovering their power, will suggest the expediency to the 
multitude of at once accomplishing their dissolution by legal 
enactments, and striking them for ever from existence; and 
finally, the expectation that will then have become universal 
with the people of God, of the speedy interposition of the 
Redeemer to judge the antichristian monarchs and assume 
the sceptre of the world, will as naturally prompt those 
usurpers to confute that persuasion by conquering Jerusalem, 
the predicted seat of his throne, and again driving the Israelites 
assembled there—whose restoration is a condition of his reign 
—from their national land, and retaining them in perpetual 
captivity. The successive steps of this momentous conflict 
will thus be prompted by motives suggested by the conditions 
of the parties at the period. 

What a confirmation of the truth of these views of the 
great events that are approaching, is furnished by the fact 
that this whole series of predictions, and all others that relate 
to the period, exhibit it as occupied by this contest between 
the monarchies and hierarchies on the one side, and the true 
worshippers and political opponents to the despots on the 
other, and the final victory of the redeemed as wrought by 
Christ’s personal interposition! What a vivid picture God 
has drawn to rouse the interest and guide the faith of his 
people in this crisis! What a series of teachings, what a 
mass of evidence he has presented to enable them to form 
just views of it, and guard them against delusion! What 
amazing blindness and infatuation it indicates, that, instead of 
being seen, it is resolutely denied and treated with scorn, and 
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a directly opposite revelation ascribed to his word in its 
place! Not one of these predictions admits of any other 
construction than that we have suggested, without a total 
violation of the laws of symbols and language. There is no 
part of the sacred volume, the true meaning of which is less 
open to reasonable question. There is no other revelation 
made in it, that is supported and rendered indisputable by a 
greater mass of evidence. 

It is apparent from these views, that these predictions are 
hereafter to exert a vast and momentous influence on the 
church and world. They are destined to an agency far 
greater and more direct than the prophetic Scriptures have 
exerted at any other period. They are to prove the occasion 
and supply the motives of many of the most important of the 
great movements that are to precede and usher in the final 
destruction of the antichristian powers and redemption of the 
saints. As the strife goes on between the contending parties, 
and the great measures of God’s government are unfolded, 
they are more and more to attract the attention of his servants, 
their teachings be understood and proclaimed, the false theories 
on which the church at large is now proceeding confuted and 
abandoned, and, at length, the whole body of believers be 
brought to receive the great doctrine of Christ’s speedy com- 
ing, resurrection of his saints, conquest of his foes, and reign 
for ever over the ransomed earth. This certainty should 
prompt those who already know and receive the truth, stead- 
fastly to proclaim and maintain it The time is nigh when 
their labors will have their effect, and the indifferent, unbe- 
lieving, and scornful themselves be roused from their delu- 
sions, and contemplate their blindness with wonder and 
sorrow. 





Arr. VIL.—Crirics anp CorresPponpents. 


I. 
THE PURITAN RECORDER ON 1 coRINTH. xvi. 1, 2. 
In a notice in the October number of the Journal of the Rev. 
Mr. Clark’s Essay on Systematic Beneficence, we objected to 
the representation which has recently been made, that the 
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apostle’s direction to the Corinthians, that on the first of the 
week each one should lay aside something as a contribution 
to the poor saints of Judea, was a direction to appropriate 
something to that or some other charitable purpose every Sab. 
bath ; and that it is a law to the church universally, and obli 
gatory on believers at the present time. The editor of the 
Recorder—the Rev. Mr. Cooke, we suppose—in his paper of 
the 30th of October, responds to our remarks, and endeavors 
to vindicate the construction of the passage which we reject. 
He first charges us with mistranslating it, and in order that it 
might seem that the appropriation was not to be made on 
Sunday. He says: 


“Mr. Lord’s Theological and Literary Journal attempts to set aside 
the binding force of the rule for benevolent contributions contained in 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. He does this, in the first place, by mistranslating the 
passage. Kard wiav caSSarwv;... he renders, ‘On the first of the 
week, let each one of you of himself lay aside, &.’ By leaving out the 
word day and saying the first of the week, he gains plausibility to his 
idea that only a single collection was intended, and that to be done ‘on 
the forepart of the week, after the receipt of the letter, but not on 
Sunday.” 


In the first place, this is not a mistranslation, but a literal 
rendering of the passage. No other terms can be found that 
form a more exact equivalent of the Greek. The word 
jiuspav was not left out by us, for it is not in the original; nor 
is it indispensable to supply it in the translation in order to 
give the true sense of the direction ; as the first of the week 
is as literally and absolutely the first day of the week, that is 
Sunday, or a part of it, in our idiom, as xara piav caSBarwv is 
in the Greek of the New Testament. Our reason, therefore, 
for not inserting day in the translation, was simply that the 
apostle had not inserted it in his direction ; not that we hold 
that the expression does not denote the first day of the week, 
or what we denominate Sunday. 

In the next place, the representation that we advanced the 
“idea” that the collection was not to be made “on Sunday,” 
but in contradistinction from that, “in the forepart of the 
week,” is equally groundless. We are surprised that Mr. 
Cooke, without a particle of evidence to sustain it, should 
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have resorted tosuch an imputation. Had he duly considered 
it, he would have seen that to make out that the appropriation 
was assigned to some other day rather than Sunday, could 
not contribute anything to the point we were endeavoring to 
maintain. ‘The only important question in debate is, whether 
the apostle desired that an appropriation for the saints of 
Judea should be made every week. But that cannot turn on 
the question, whether the expression “first of the week,” 
means Sunday, Monday, or even a later day. How can the 
question, whether a single or a stated contribution was to be 
made, depend on whether it was to be made on Sunday or 
some other day? If the apostle directed an appropriation 
every week, that point for which Mr. Cooke contends must be 
granted, and the question whether it was to be made on Sun- 
day, Monday, or Tuesday, is of no essential consideration. 

But, beyond this, Mr. Cooke had the most direct evidence 
before him that we had no such “idea” as he ascribes to us; 
as we expressly stated that “the apostle’s object in directing 
that the appropriation should be made on the first of the week 
was, that the collection might be completed before he reached 
Corinth ;’ and that, “for aught that appears, it was to be 
finished the first week after the reception of his letter, not 
repeated statedly on THE Saspatus that followed.” He had 
thus a specific proof that we regarded Sunday as the day on 
which the appropriation was to be made. How happens it 
that with this demonstration of its error before him, he 
attempted to fasten on us such a charge? 

But what shall we say of the expedient which he employed 
to give color to his accusation ?—the fabrication of a sentence, 
“the forepart of the week,” expressing the “idea” he imputes 
to us, and presenting it to his readers in quotation marks, as 
though transcribed from us! We are astounded to find him 
capable of such a device. Not a trace exists of such an 
expression in our article. It is a sheer product of his own 
invention. Not the slightest hint was uttered by us that if the 
day designated by the apostle was not the first day of the 
week, it would follow that the appropriation was to be a stated 
weekly one. How is it, then, that Mr. C. ventured on such a 
measure to carry his point, not only without any ground for 
it, but with this evidence of its erroneousness ! 
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But the proof of the error and absurdity of the charge of 
mistranslation and misrepresentation is raised to a climax, by 
the consideration, that on our version and construction of the 
passage, the word day may be legitimately understood as fol- 
lowing the ordinal “first ;” but, on Mr. Cooke’s construction, 
it cannot ; for if, as he holds, “the preposition has a distribu- 
tive sense,” then the meaning is, “on every first of the week,” 
which implies that there is more than one first day of a week, 
and is, therefore, mistaken and solecistical. So much for his’ 
endeavor to convict us of deliberately mistranslating the 
passage for a sinister end. We are sorry to find him in 
this ‘unfortunate position. Had he, instead of pursuing a 
course that could have no other effect than to prejudice his 
readers, calmly weighed the objections we offered to the con- 
struction we reject, and considered what the results are to 
which his own “idea” must carry him, he would not have 
involved himself in so awkward a predicament. 

He next endeavors to show that we are wrong in regarding 
it as a perversion of the passage, to represent it as directing 
that a stated weekly appropriation was to be made for the aid 
of the believers in Judea. To our remark: “for aught that 
appears, it was to be finished the first week after the reception 
of his letter; not repeated statedly on the Sabbaths that fol- 
lowed ;” he says: 


“But aside from the fact that pia ¢a8R8arwv imports no less than 
the first day of the week, the preposition preceding and governing the 
accusative in such a case, has a distributive sense. Robinson’s lexicon 
says that, “ Before nouns which are susceptible of a distributive sense, 
and which are sometimes construed with éxa¢rog,’ it is used distribu- 
tively, eg. xara wav gaBSarov, every Sabbath; xad’ juspav, every day; 
xab° érog every year. But what is more to the purpose, the same lexi- 
con says, it has a distributive sense before numerals, as xaé’ Zva, one by 
one. And here it quotes this very passage ‘xard piav ¢aBParwv on 
the first day of the week.’ The common translatian is thus so far most 
strictly accordant with the Greek.” 


This is truly a singular jumble of errors and inadvertences. 
Mr. Cooke must have a strange “ idea” of the way in which 
critical questions are to be settled, if he imagines statements 
so mistaken, and indicating at least the most careless inggn- 
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sideration, can accomplish the object he aims to effect by 
them. 

In the first place, “ the common translation,” which he pro- 
nounces to be, as far as xara piav ca 8Saruv is concerned, “ most 
strictly accordant with the Greek,” has nothing in it of “the 
distributive sense” which he ascribes to it. It differs from 
the translation we gave in nothing except the use of the pre- 
position “ upon” instead of “on,” and the insertion of “day”’ 
in italics, to indicate that though understood, it is not in the 
original. It wholly excludes a distributive meaning, therefore, 
and is in sense identically the same as ours. Accordingly, if 
that is “ most strictly accordant with the Greek,” as he avers, 
then ours is equally so, and his accusation is by his own testi- 
mony wholly groundless. 

In the next place the translation of xara piav caSBarwyv, 
which he ascribes to Robinson’s lexicon, “on the first day of 
the week,” has in like manner no “ distributive sense’’ what- 
ever, but is identically the same as ours, except it inserts the 
word day to supply the ellipsis in the original. We find, 
however, on referring to the lexicon, that he has not given it 
correctly. In the edition of 1825, which, it seems, he quotes, 
the phrase is rendered, “on the first day of every week,” 
which is a palpable mistranslation, as it represents xara, after 
governing the accusative wiav, with jspav understood, as 
passing on and governing the genitive ¢aSSardv also, and 
giving it a distributive signification, which is not only altoge- 
ther unauthorized and against the laws of grammar, but is so 
plain an error that no scholar could fall into it except by 
mere inadvertence. There is another error also equally 
obvious, in the passage transcribed from that lexicon by Mr. 
Cooke, in the citation of xara wav ¢a8Rarov, as an example of 
the distributive use of xara ; as rav, every, is the word in that 
expression that has the distributive sense. Dr. Robinson 
accordingly, perceiving these mistakes, doubtless, in his edi- 
tions of 1836 and 1850, omitted xara wav caBBarov as an 
instance of the distributive use of x«+d, and in his translation 
of xard piav caSParwv, instead of “on the first day of every 
week,” gives, “every first day of the week,” which is equally 
unfortunate, as it is in total violation of the Greek, as we 
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shall show, and implies, moreover, that there is more than one 
first day of the week, which is absurd. 

The representation by Robinson, Bretschneider, and the 
commentators whom they follow, that the preposition has 3 
distributive sense in this passage, is altogether erroneous. 

1. Kara is never to be construed as having a distributive 
meaning, except when it is necessary to give a perfect sense 
to the expression in which it is used. If taken in its ordinary 
meaning, the sense is suited to the context and complete, there 
is no ground for assigning it a distributive function. But the 
expression, “on the first day of the week,” is as complete in 
its sense and as appropriate to the context as the expression, 
“on the first day of every week,” or any other that can be 
substituted in its place. The ascription to xard here, there. 
fore, of a distributive meaning, is wholly gratuitous and 
unauthorized. 

2. Kara never has a distributive sense, except when the 
noun or other word which it distributes immediately follows 
it, as xara wow xai KWH, through city and village ; nad” Ever, 
one by one. When a noun governed by xard, and receiving a 
distributive meaning, is preceded by an adjective or numeral, 
the distributive function lies in the adjective or numeral; 
as xara wadav rods, in every city ; XaTa waAdayv pn pov, every 
day ; xara wadaslrag Swayuyar, In all the synagogues. To 
this rule there are no exceptions. If, therefore, the word 
piav, in the expression we have rendered “the first of the 
week,” were distributed, it would owe its distribution wholly 
to itself, not to the preposition that governs it. But pie, 
“first,” has no such distributive sense, nor can it have. The. 
expression used by Bretschneider, Dr. Robinson, and others, 
“every first day of the week,” is, as we have shown, a sheer 
solecism, as it implies that there is more than one first day in 
a week. 

3. In this passage, however, uiav, instead of a numeral, is 
used after the Hebrew idiom as an ordinal. But neither xer@, 
nor any other preposition, ever gives a distributive sense to 
an ordinal. In such expressions as the first hour of the day, 
on the first day of the week, in the first week of the month or 
year, the ordinal absolutely limits the meaning to the indivi- 
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dual which it defines, and excludes a distributive sense. To 
interpolate racav before piav caSSarwv, so as to give to plava 
distributive meaning, were to violate the Greek idiom. 
Mr. Cooke will search in vain for any such expression in the 
New Testament, or any other Greek writing. It were to 
make nonsense in Greek, as similar expressions do in English, 
such as, on every first hour of the day, every first day of the 
year, every first year of the century, which imply that there 
is more than one first year in the century, and more than one 
first hour and one first day in the month and year. The 
supposition, therefore, that piav, first, has a distributive 
meaning in the passage, is in violation alike of the Greek and 
English idiom, and a palpable contradiction. 

4. When an ordinal is distributed, it is distributed by an 
adjective preceding or following it, not by a preposition, and 
in respect, moreover, te a number, ef which the numeral cor- 
responding to the ordinal may be used as a divisor, or that 
contains several times the sum which that numeral expresses. 
Thus it would be absurd to say, “the sentence of death was 
pronounced on every tenth man,” if there was but one entire 
ten to whom the expression referred. The distributive term im- 
plies that there were several tens out of which those who were 
sentenced were taken, and would be wholly inaccurate and 
deceptive if there were not. But one, the numeral that cor- 
responds to the ordinal first, cannot be used as a divisor of 
seven, as the quotient would be the same as the dividend. 

5. But Mr. Cooke, like those whom he follows, has wholly 
mistaken the term that should have been distributed in order 
to give the passage the meaning his object requires. To 
justify his assumption, that it enjoins a stated weekly appropri- 
ation, he should have shown that the word Sabbath’ is distvi- 
buted, not the word day. The doctrine he wishes to esta- 
blish requires that the expression should have been xard wiow 
taveuv ¢aSGSaruv, or sxadruv daSSarov, on the first of EVERY 
wéek, not on every first day of the week, which, however 
sdlecistical it is, cannot mea anything more than the first 
day of a particular week. It is truly strange that so obvious 
a consideration should have escaped Mr. Cooke’s ‘notice. 
Grant him all that he claims in regard to the distributive 
VOL, IV.—NO. III. 32 
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influence of xara on wiav, and it contributes nothing to his 
object. 

6. Accordingly, if the apostle had intended to give such a 
direction, he would have employed an expression that speci- 
fically gave a distributive meaning to Sabbath, and it would, 
doubtless, have been the phrase xara wav ¢aSSarov, “on every 
Sabbath,” which is the only expression employed in the 
New Testament that has that signification. The fact, there- 
fore, that he did not employ that nor any equivalent expres- 
sion, but terms that limit the meaning in the most abso- 
lute manner to the first day of a single week, demonstrates 
that it was not his object to enjoin a stated weekly appro- 
priation. 

The whole of the philological ground on which Mr. Cooke 
attempts to build his doctrine is thus swept from beneath 
him. His assumptions and arguments are not only unauthor- 
ized and in violation both of Greek and English usage, but 
if conceded to him, would not’ contribute in any measure to 
his object. 

After finishing his philological argument, Mr. Cooke 
endeavors to confirm his views of the passage by other con- 
siderations ; but he is equally mistaken and unfortunate. 

He first alleges the fact that the apostle gave the direction 
respecting the appropriation a considerable period before he 
expected to reach Corinth—as a proof that “something more is 
meant than a single collection taken on the first of the week 
after the arrival of the letter ;’ and asserts that “there was 
no occasion to go in haste on the very first of the week to 
gather a collection that was not to be used for a long time.” 
But, in the first place, though Paul knew that a considerable 
period was to intervene before he reached Corinth, there is no 
evidence that he expected it was to be of such a length as it 
proved—a year or more. Next, if Mr. Cooke’s argument is 
legitimate, it will overturn his whole theory—as it will prove 
that the collection cannot have been begun “ the first week ” 
after the letter arrived ; for why should they, on his views, 
have then begun “to gather a collection that was not to be 
used for a longtime?” Thirdly: But Mr. Cooke’s assump- 
tion is in direct contravention of the reason which the 
apostle assigns for directing that the appropriation should be 
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made at once. He states specifically that he desired each one 
to lay aside what he was to give “on the first of the week,” 
that there might “be no gatherings when he came ;” and indi- 
cates, in his second epistle, ix. 5, that his reason for it was, 
that their contribution might be seen to be wholly of their 
“bounty,” or a purely gratuitous gift by them to the saints of 
Judea, and no possible room exist for the charge‘or suspicion 
that it was designed for him, and drawn! from them by his 
“covetousness.” Had the collection been postponed till Paul 
arrived at Corinth, and then made at his instance and in his 
presence, his enemies might have suspected and alleged that 
the plea for the suffering believers in Judea was a mere pre- 
tence, and that his real object was to supply his own wants 
and gratify his love of money. To guard against that, he 
first asked them to make their appropriation at once. The 
intervention, accordingly, of a considerable period between 
the completion of the collection and his arrival, was precisely 
what his object required ; and is a confirmation, not of Mr. 
Cooke’s, but of our construction of the passage. To have 
instituted a stated weekly collection to be continued down to 
the time of his arrival, would have defeated his object, and 
might naturally have given birth to the very surmise and 
imputation which he studied to avoid. He states it again in 
his second epistle, ix. 5, after he had reached Macedonia and 
was expecting to proceed to Corinth, as his reason for send- 
ing some of the brethren!before him, that they might “make 
up beforehand their bounty,” in order that it “might be 
ready” on his arrival, and be seen to be their spontaneous 
gift to the poor of Judea; not held or imagined to be a provi-: 
sion for his “covetousness.” And next, to guard still further 
against that suspicion, he informed them that, instead of tak- 
ing charge of the money himself, he should simply send those 
whom they should approve to convey it to Jerusalem. That 
such precautions were deemed by him of great importance, 
is seen from the fact that, to preclude similar surmises or 
accusations, he had taken no contributions either from the 
Corinthians, Thessalonians, or others, for his support, but had 
supplied his wants by the labor of his “own hands,” 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 8. How is it that Mr. Cooke attempts 
to set aside these reasons which the apostle himself gives for! 
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his procedure, and assigns a different object for his desiring 
that the appropriation should be immediate ? 

His assumption that the collection was continued statedly: 
from the receipt of the apostle’s first epistle till the time of 
his arrival, is confuted also by the apostle’s representation, in 
his second epistle, ix. 2, “that Achaia was ready a year ago,” 
and that the design of his referring to it again was, not to 
prompt them to continue the collection, but instead, to finish 
it, that he might not have, on his arrival, the mortification to 
find that his boasts of their readiness and zeal had been mis- 
taken. This is perfectly natural, if the apostle had wished 
them to make their collection at once on the receipt of his 
letter. It is altogether inconsistent, however, with the sup- 
position that they had only, a year before, begun a collection 
that was to be continued without intermission till the time 
came for the funds to be sent forward to Jerusalem. 

Mr. Cooke’s assumption that the apostle’s direction was a 
rule which was absolutely obligatory on the Corinthian 
believers, and is binding on the church now, is equally 
groundless, and at war with the apostle’s statement. 

In the first place, it contradicts the representation that the 
appropriation was to be of mere bounty, not as in discharge 
of a debt; a gift freely bestowed, not a surrendry of property 
in virtue of a law like a payment of tithes. “Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, not grudgingly, or of 
necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver,’ 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
This is wholly inconsistent with the supposition that his 
direction was an imperative law. If it had been a law, it 
would not have been optional with the Corinthians to comply 
with it or not as they pleased ; nor would their bounty in 
obedience to it have been a free gift, in contradistinction from 
an obligatory one. 

But, in the next place, the apostle specifically precludes 
the supposition that it was a law, by declaring that he spoke, 
“not by commandment, but by occasion of the forwardness 
of others, and to prove the sincerity of their love ;” and that, 
instead of commanding, he simply advised them to that which 
was expedient for them. “ Andherein I give advice ; for this 
is expedient for you, who have begun before, not only to do, 
but also to be forward a-year ago. Now, therefore, finish the 
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work ; that as there was a readiness to will, so there may be 
a performance, also, out of that which ye have.” 2 Cor. viii. 
8-11. How is it that, in contravention of this formal discri- 
mination by the apostle of his direction from a command- 
ment, Mr. Cooke undertakes to make out that it was a posi- 
tive law, and is now, and has been in every subsequent age, 
as binding on the church as any other of the commands that 
were uttered by the apostles ? 

Thirdly, on the supposition that the direction was a mere 
expression of his wish or advice, not mandatory, and that the 
appropriation was to be made at once, it was perfectly natural 
that the apostle, as he was about to proceed to Corinth, 
should send Titus and others forward to insure the comple- 
tion of the collection before his arrival. If it was optional 
with the believers to give or not, as they thought proper, 
there may have been individuals who had at first declined to 
give, but had changed their mind ; and others who, during the 
year that had intervened, had met with such prosperity as to 
wish to make a larger donation. To meet such cases, it was 
natural that care was taken by the apostle that they should 
have opportunity to offer the gifts which they wished before his 
arrival. But it is inexplicable on the supposition that his first 
direction was a command to make an appropriation every Sab- 
bath, and had been regarded as such, and obeyed by the Corin- 
thians during the period that had passed after its reception. 
Why, if it was a rule which they had obeyed, is there no 
intimation that they had complied or not complied with it 
through such a period? Why is it that the readiness they 
are exhibited as having displayed, is referred altogether to the 
year before? Why is it that what they had given is exhi- 
bited as a free will offering, in contradistinction from a con- 
tribution imposed by a law? And why, emphatically, is it 
that the apostle enjoined so imperatively that it should be 
finished before he came? Had he authority to rescind a law 
which he had been commissioned by God to communicate to 
them? If his direction was from its very nature an absolute 
rule and of perpetual obligation, how could his coming to 
Corinth suspend its authority and release the church from the 
duty of complying with it? Was ever a more absurd and 
monstrous supposition advanced by anexpositor! Mr. Cooke 
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must have very singular notions of the apostolic office if he 
can persuade himself that, in order to shield himself from the 
suspicion of violating the laws of God, Paul was at liberty to 
rescind them whenever he was present with the church on 
which they were imposed! Such is the extraordinary climax 
in which his argument terminates. Can any more decisive 
proof be asked of the total error of the dogma which he 
attempts to build on the passage ? 

We offered it as a proof that Paul’s direction was not a 
law enjoining a stated weekly and perpetual appropriation, 
that the necessity it was designed to supply was a temporary 
one. Mr. Cooke, in endeavoring to answer this objection to 
his views, confounds in a singular manner the end for which 
a law is given, with the incident or condition of things which 
is the reason of its being enjoined at a particular time; 
and as many directions or commands that are universally 
obligatory, were addressed to the churches at a particular 
time, because of some occurrence at the moment, he infers 
that though the object was temporary for which the appro- 
priation by the Corinthians was to be made, yet the command 
itself was of lasting and universal obligation, and a stated 
weekly contribution in compliance with it was to be continued 
by them without intermission. We are surprised that Mr. 
Cooke should have failed to see the plain and important distine- 
tion he here overlooks. The duty or expediency of giving alms 
is not absolute and universal, either in respect to time or 
individuals, but contingent or dependent on circumstances. 
In order to its being obligatory or expedient, two conditions 
are necessary ; first, that a person has something which he 
may give, and give without violating any duty he owes to his 
family or others. If he has no money nor other property, he 
is not bound to make a gift of any. If he has none but what 
is requisite to supply his own wants and the wants of those 
that are naturally dependent on him, he not only is not 
obliged to bestow any portion of it in alms, but is bound in 
justice and mercy to abstain from it. If he has no more pro- 
perty than is required first to supply his own wants and those 
of his family, and then to pay his debts, he is neither bound to 
bestow any part of it in charity, nor can without a violation 
of his duty either to them or his creditors. But there are 
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thousands and millions who, by this consideration, are 
both exempted from the duty and placed under the counter 
obligation. The other consideration necessary to make alms- 
giving obligatory or expedient to those who possess the 
requisite means, is the existence of those in their vicinity or 
within their knowledge and access who are in need of alms, 
and may be benefited by them. But there are thousands and 
millions of persons who often have weeks and seasons, when 
there is none in their neighborhood who need aid from them, 
or to whom it would prove of any benefit. Such, especially, 
is the condition of many in large portions of our country, in 
which provision is made by the state, by municipal authorities, 
and by public institutions for the poor and suffering, on such a 
scale as to render private charity generally unnecessary and 
often inexpedient. The duty or expediency of giving, thus, 
instead of being absolute at all times and in all conditions, is 
altogether contingent, and to be determined by circumstances. 
There are to all persons many periods when the expediency 
or duty of not giving is as absolute and imperative as at other 
times it is of giving. 

But the fact is altogether otherwise with all the chief 
requisitions of the divine government. The great laws 
of love to God and men, of reverence, faith, penitence, 
humbleness, are not of contingent, but of absolute obligation ; 
and in uninterrupted and perfect force every day and every 
hour. The ten commandments are not of contingent author- 
ity ; but absolute and uninterrupted, and because the relations 
always exist between God and men, and between men them- 
selves, which they respect, and make the acts which are 
required proper therefore on the one hand, and those which 
are forbidden sinful on the other, in all the actual and possible 
conditions of life. The distinction between these two classes 
of obligation, on which we proceeded in our remarks, is thus 
of the utmost certainty and importance; and it results accord- 
ingly from the very nature of a contingent obligation that it 
expires with the condition which gave it birth. And such 
was the fact in the instance under consideration. The 
Corinthians, after having completed the collection which 
they were to make before Paul arrived among them, had 
done all that the apostle enjoined or desired, and were under 
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tio more obligation to continue an appropriation from Sabbath 
to Sabbath than though he had never addressed them on the 
subject. To suppose it to be otherwise would be to confound 
the most fundamental distinctions, and lead to the most 
absurd and monstrous consequences. Paul desired Timothy 
when he came to him at Rome, to bring with him a “cloak 
left” by him “at Troas, and the books, especially the parch- 
ments.” Does Mr. Cooke infer from that, that every believer 
who went to Rome while Paul was there, was bound to carry 
with him a cloak, and a parcel of books and parchments? 
Does he suppose it has been the duty of every Christian in 
every subsequent age, when going to a city or other place 
in which there was a faithful minister of Christ? That is the 
result to which his assumption leads. The eases are an exact 
parallel. The duty or expediency of Timothy’s carrying the 
cloak, books, and parchments to Rome, was not more abso- 
lutely discharged by his conveying them there, than the obli- 
gation or propriety was of appropriations by the Corinthians 
of money to the poor saints of Judea, when they had made 
that provision for them which the apostle desired. A direc- 
tion or command, enjoining such a contingent duty, that from 
its very definition terminated with the compliance it expressly 
specifies, is not to be treated as a general law binding on all 
individuals and at all times, and cannot, without contradict- 
ing the most essential distinctions, and involving the whole 
system of divine law in infinite confusion. Does Mr. Cooke 
hold that God’s command to Abraham to take his son Isaac, 
and proceeding into the land of Moriah, offer him there as a 
burnt offering on one of the mountains, was a command also 
to Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, and all the fathers 
among their descendants to take each one his son and offer 
him on a mountain of Judea? He should, on the principle 
on which he attempts to convert the apostle’s direction to the 
Corinthians into a general law perpetually obligatory on all 
individuals of all times. The command to Abraham was not 
more absolutely limited to him, and to the single compliance 
which he rendered it, than the direction to the Corinthians 
was limited to them, and to the single collection which they 
made in conformity with it. If Mr. Cooke is at liberty to 
strike out the church at Corinth and insert all other churches, 
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so as to convert the apostle’s direction into a direction to 
them to make an appropriation for the poor, and thereby ren- 
der it of perpetual obligation, he may on the same ground 
strike out Timothy from the apostle’s direction to that indivi- 
dual, and insert the names of others, or a general denomi- 
native of believers, so as to render it a direction to each one 
who goes to Rome or any other place where a minister of 
Christ resides for the time, to carry him a cloak and a collec- 
tion of books and parchments. 

There are other absurdities to which his supposition leads, 
that it is a law that has been binding ever since its promulga- 
tion, and still is, on all individuals, and at all times. Does 
Mr. Cooke hold that the poor saints in Judea to whom the 
bounty of the Corinthians was to be given, were also under a 
like obligation to make an appropriation every Sabbath of 
their means for the relief of some other class of the poor? 
He must, if the doctrine he maintains is legitimate. If the 
apostle’s direction, or advice, as he himself denominates it, is 
such a “rule for benevolent contributions” as Mr. C. repre- 
sents it, and is of “binding force,” as he contends, on all 
churches and all individuals of all ages, then the poor saints 
of Judea were as much under the law as the Corinthians 
themselves, and bound to devote a part of that which they 
received from Achaia, or obtained from other sources, to the 
relief of some other body of the poor. The recipients of 
their liberality were in like manner under obligation to make 
a weekly appropriation out of their means for a still different 
class of the necessitous ; these again were required to perform 
a similar duty towards still another class ; and so on through 
an endless series of gradations. Was a greater absurdity 
ever proposed to the faith of men? Did ever a scheme bear 
more palpably the stamp of impracticability and folly? Com- 
pliance with such a law would be an infinite impossibility. 
It would require the separation of the poor into an infinite 
number of classes, and involve therefore an infinite multipli- 
cation of their number—a beautiful condition truly of univer- 
sal apostolic benevolence! It would require the separation 
also of their bounty into an infinite number of parts, and 
involve a practical exemplification therefore of the infinite 
divisibility of matter! As the bounty of the several classes 
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would shrink in dimensions in proportion to their distance 
from the first, and the division would soon descend to such 
minuteness, that the particles would be imperceptible, either 
by sight, touch, taste, or smell, we leave it to Mr. Cooke to 
determine how much piety there would be in a weekly 
appropriation of such gifts; how much benefit they would 
confer on the recipient; and how much thanksgiving they 
would be likely to occasion! What would be thought of a 
millenarian who should put forth such a revolting caricature 
as the portrait which the apostle has authorized of Christian 
benevolence ! 

That it is not a law, is manifest also from the consideration 
that in other relations a compliance with it is wholly imprac- 
ticable. There not only are great numbers whose poverty 
renders it impossible that they should make a weekly appro- 
priation of money to benevolent purposes, but there are mul- 
titudes who at certain periods are able and disposed to give, 
whose property is in such a condition, or whose income is 
received in such a form, as to put it-out of their power to 
make appropriations to charitable objects every week. How 
is such a rule to be observed by that large portion of the 
community who receive their income, whether as wages, rent, 
or interest, only at stated periods, as at the end of the month, 
of the quarter, or of the year; and who in the meantime are 
often obliged to supply their own wants and the wants of 
their families by the use of credit with the farmer, the 
mechanic, and the merchant? How is the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, or the merchant to make a weekly donation bear- 
ing a proportion to the scale of his business, while wholly 
uncertain whether the pursuits of the year are to issue in suc- 
cess or disaster, and whether that which he may give to 
others may not be needed by him to supply the wants of his 
family or discharge his indebtedness to creditors? To sup- 
pose that the obligation of such a law can be discharged by 
a mere weekly appropriation, without any consideration of its 
size, and that it may be reduced to such dimensions as neither 
to involve the giver in a violation of his duty to others nor 
subject him to inconvenience, is to convert it into a mere 
farce. Mr. Cooke’s whole scheme assumes that, in order to 
be a compliance with the rule, each one’s weekly contribu- 
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tion must be such as to be fairly expressive of a genuine 
beneficence, a hearty generosity, and excite gratitude in the 
recipients, prompt others to liberality, and redound to the 
glory of God. The mere gift of a barley-corn, a mere 
farthing or penny appropriation, will not answer such an end, 
nor will-it constitute such a fund as is necessary, on Mr. C.’s 
views, for the evangelization of the world. Yet, according to 
his representation of “the rule,” every one, no matter what 
his destitution of property may be, or what interference it may 
involve with the duties he may owe to others, is bound to 
make a stated weekly appropriation. It is obligatory on 
those who have no means at command, as well as those who 
have ; on the bankrupt as much as the prosperous ; the beg- 
gar as much as the prince. To suppose it optional with per- 
sons to give or not, as they may think proper, is to relinquish 
the supposition that “the rule” is positive and absolutely obli- 
gatory, like the decalogue and other laws that admit of no 
exceptions. Was a scheme ever proposed more utterly 
impracticable and at war with the wisdom of the gospel ? 
And finally, the pretence that the apostle’s wish is “a rule” 
of “binding force” on all churches and individuals, like the 
positive laws of Christianity, is shown to be wholly mistaken 
by the fact, that the contribution of the Achaians did not 
originate with his direction, but was their own spontaneous 
proposal and work; and his wish and direction were simply, 
first, that they should finish it before he reached Corinth, in 
order that it might not be supposed to be got up by his covet- 
ousness ; and next, that it might be seen to be the offspring 
of their unprompted bounty, and a worthy expression of their 
sympathy and love. To attempt to erect such a mere wish, 
thus specifically defined by the apostle, and distinguished 
from a command, into a positive law of stated weekly appro- 
priations, obligatory on the church in all ages, is worse than 
an absurdity. It is a sheer and downright perversion of the 
word of God, against which every friend of revelation should 
protest. There is nothing in the false teachings of the papacy 
that transcends it in groundlessness and extravagance. It 
strikes us with astonishment that Mr. Cooke should not 
have seen that this is its character. It shows that instead of 
having carefully examined the subject, he has contented 
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himself with vague and confused impressions, and erected his 
lofty edifice without inquiring whether its foundation, instead 
of rock, is not sand, which the first storm of just criticism 
must inevitably sweep away. 

His doctrine, then, that the apostle’s direction respecting 
the time and mode of the contribution, which was the spon- 
taneous act of the Corinthians, is a positive law, enjoining 
that contribution itself, and making a similar appropriation 
obligatory on them and all others, in all subsequent times,— 
like his philological doctrine, that the direction enjoined a stated 
weekly contribution—must be relinquished, not only as 
wholly groundless, but as a gross perversion of the passage, 
contradictory to the wisdom of the gospel, and altogether 
impracticable and absurd. 

Mr. Cooke offers several other objections to the views we 
presented. He says :— 


“Mr. Lord next misconceives that those who find a present rule of 
duty in this text plead that a specific portion of each one’s property 
shall be set apart for charitable uses. But this they expressly and 
decidedly disclaim.” 


The statement we made is the following :— 


“ Representations are sometimes made which assume or imply that 
an appropriation is enjoined at stated periods and in a specific ratio to 
property.” “It is a perversion of the passage to treat it as teaching that 
a specific proportion of property is te be devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. Each man was left by the apostle to decide for himself what 
he%would give.” 


We made these statements, not with a reference to Mr. 
Cooke, for we had not then, so far as we are aware, read a 
syllable from his pen on the subject, but on the ground of 
what we had seen or heard from others. We had repeatedly 
met with representations that either assumed or implied that 
the apostle enjoins in this passage an appropriation, not only 
at stated periods, but in a specific ratio to property ; and mis- 
taken and contradictory to the apostle as it is, it has in the 
exhortation that each one should make an appropriation as 
“God had prospered him,” more apparent authority than any 
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other part of their construction. But scarcely had our article 
passed from the press when we met the same doctrine from 
the pen of Mr. Cooke himself, in his report on the missionary 
responsibility of pastors, presented to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at their meeting last 
September. He says :— 


“The Scriptures not only assume that it is as needful that the 
Christian be generous in his gifts as that he should be sound in doc- 
trine, but they also assume that his generosity and benevolence are qua- 
lities to be brought forth by instruction and action under a divine rule 
of conduct. They have gone further—they have prescribed that rule 
of conduct, and made it the duty of every Christian to conform to it as 
much as to the law of the Sabbath. ‘The rule involves the duty of 
acts of giving frequently repeated, so as to keep the heart in a constant 
expansion ; of acts in regular series, so as to take advantage of the force 
of habit ; of acts of giving connected with sabbath duties, so as to nur- 
ture the sense of religious obligations, AND OF GIVING IN PROPORTION TO 
our MEANS.” “A rule given by divine authority, given for the main 
purpose of cultivating spiritual life, 7s binding on every person in our 
congregations, Nor can the pastor employ all the means which God 
has given him of promoting the spiritual thrift and salvation of his 
people, while he ignores this gospel plan of beneficence.” 


And we now find on looking into his Essay on Systematic 
Beneficence that he advances the same doctrine also in that. 


“This law of charity lays itself on all men in all varieties of condition 
with an admirable equality of pressure. It requires each to give accorp- 
ING TO HIS MEANS, and according to his own judgment, formed with an 
enlightened conscience and a benevolent heart. It puts into the hands 
of each one a scale of duties, ascending and descending with THE 
INCREASE OF HIS MEANS.” “ Each is bound to form the habit of giving a 
portion of his income—to act every week on the question of apportioning 
his gifts ro n1s r1xcome. Among the duties of the sabbath comes that 
of dividing off a portion for alms. And this is a duty no more to be 
forgotten than that of prayer.”—Pp. 47, 48. 


Apart from what we had seen from others, here is thus 
from Mr. Cooke himself a complete justification of our state- 
ment, that “representations are sometimes made which 
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assume or imply that the appropriation” directed in the pas. 
sage, is to be “in @ specific ratio to property.” He is himself 
as obnoxious to the charge as those to whom we referred, 
If he has not on all occasions given such a version of his 
“rule,” our statement, restricted by the word “sometimes,” 
is still perfectly applicable to him. We cannot but think it 
singular that he should so soon have forgotten what the 
ground was he had assumed in such grave documents as his 
Essay and his Report to the American Board. 

He falls into an equal mistake in his next paragraph. He 
says :— 


“ He next assumes that they plead that the donors shall delegate to 
others the power of deciding to what objects their gifts shall be applied. 
This, too, is just as wice of the mark.” 


Had Mr. Cooke quoted the passage to which he refers, it 
would have shown his readers that his statement is wholly 
groundless. There is not a syllable in it that can give the 
least color to his representation. In order to show that 
neither the obligation to give to a benevolent purpose in a 
specific ratio to property, nor to give at all, is absolute, but 
is left to the judgment of each individual, we remarked that— 


“To render it a duty to those who have means to give at a particular 
time, there must be a necessity of contributions in order to the accom- 
plishment of some important benevolent end. Whether a particular 
object which is proposed, is of such a nature as to render a donation for 
its promotion a duty, each individual must decide for himself ; and he 
must determine also, if he regards it as entitled to aid, what sum it 
becomes him to appropriate to it.” 


And to prove these propositions, we added : 


“To transfer that prerogative to others, would be wholly inconsistent 
with the rights of property. If the owner does not decide what use he 
will make of his means, and in what ratio he will appropriate them to 
different objects, who is to make the decision for him? Are the minis- 
ters of churches, the agents of benevolent societies, the managers of 
public charities, the parties who are to receive his donations and 
administer their expenditure? To invest them with such a power, would 
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be to make them absolute masters of his property, and convert him 
jnto a mere possessor at will.” 


Here is no assumption or intimation that those against 
whom we were reasoning, “plead that the donors shall dele- 
gate to others the powers of deciding to what objects their 
gifts shall be applied.” It is a mere attempt to prove that the 
donor must himself determine, both to what objects and what 
sums he will give—from the alternative, that if he does not 
make the decision for himself, some one else must make it for 
him, which is inconsistent with the rights of property. This 
arguinent, which is perfectly legitimate, Mr. Cooke has the 
singular injustice to represent as proceeding on the assumption 
that those against whom we were reasoning, “ plead that the 
donors shall delegate to others the power of deciding to what 
objects their gifts shall be applied.” 

But, though we neither uttered nor had the remotest inten- 
tion of uttering such an accusation, we had a full conviction 
that if an effort was made to carry the doctrine we were 
opposing into effect, it would prove to be an attempt to dictate 
to individuals, both what sums they should give, and to what 
objects they should be applied. We saw that, if, as they con- 
tend, “the rule” is positive and of absolute obligation, its 
violation must be held to be as guilty and reprehensible as the 
breach of other moral Jaws; and that, consequently, those who 
attempted to enforce it, would naturally deem it expedient at 
once to rebuke and denounce those who, in their judgment, 
did not obey it; and as the question whether they obeyed it 
or not, must turn, at least often, on the ratio of their gifts to 
their property, it would involve an inquiry into that ratio; 
and an attempt, therefore, to enforce it by reproaches, threats, 
or discipline, would be equivalent to an attempt to arrogate 
the power of deciding what their gifts should be; and that 
when they have reached that point, it would not be strange if 
they claimed an equal right to determine to what objects their 
bounty should be appropriated. We had not, however, at the 
moment, the remotest suspicion that an effort was to be made 
to impose the rule on the churches by obtaining for it the 
sanction of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and employing the influence of that society to induce 
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the ministers of the gospel to adopt it, and subject their people 
to “the systematic training” to which it would lead. But how 
jong would it be were the project presented by Mr. Cooke to 
that body generally adopted by pastors, before that and other 
similar societies would become armed with a despotic power 
over the property of individuals, and the churches filled’ with 
distraction and violence? If, as he asserts in his report, “the 
Scriptures” “have prescribed that rule of conduct, and made it 
the duty of every Christian to conform to it, As MUCH 8 TO 
THE LAW OF THE SaBBATH, then the violation of it is as crimi- 
nal, and as properly a reason for discipline, as the violation of 
the law of the Sabbath; or, we may add, any other “rule 
given by divine authority,” and “binding on every person,” 
as he declares this to be. It is on that supposition, therefore, 
as much the duty of the church or its officers to watch over 
the members in relation to it, and in cases of notorious dis- 
obedience, of accusation, or of justifiable suspicion, to insti- 
tute an investigation which must necessarily involve an inquiry 
into the proportion which the gifts of the persons impeached 
bear to their means ; and finally, to subject them, if guilty, to 
discipline. No project was ever proposed, that would, if sue- 
cessful, directly invest the clergy and agents of benevolent 
societies with such a monstrous power over the property of 
church members, convert religion into a vast engine of extor- 
tion and oppression, and distract the community with embit- 
tered passions and ‘contests. Men who are shortsighted and 
inconsiderate enough to propose such a scheme, would not be 
likely to ‘be withheld by any mischiefs it might occasion from 
attempting to carry it through. With their party passions 
enlisted, with their reputation in jeopardy, with their schemes 
of influence and aggrandizement at stake, and with the confi- 
dent plea of conscience and divine authority, what obstacles 
could be expected to restrain them from a resolute and 
unyielding endeavor to maintain the power they had grasped, 
and reduce the refractory to subjection! Those know very 
little of human nature ‘who can doubt that it would instantly 
give ‘birth to infinite confusion and contention, and end in the 
deep disgrace of religion, and injury of the church. 

What ah‘ enormous’ misrépreséntation of the gospel to 
exhibit such’a’ stupendous’ scheme of extortion; such a mon- 
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strous system of espionage and tyranny, a fundamental element 
of Christianity ; the grand feature of the method which God 
has appointed for a “systematic training or education to the 
practice of benevolence,” in order “to nurture the sense of 
religious obligation,” and “ for the purpose of cultivating spirit- 
ual life !” 

He falls into another misrepresentation in his next state- 
ment, that “ Mr. Lord intimates that they” —that is, “ those who 
find a present rule of duty in this text,” such as Mr. C. ascribes 
to it—“ teach that the giving of money is the chief and almost 
sole mode of doing good. But we have seen no treatises on 
the subject that teach this.” We, however, made no such 
comprehensive declaration. Our language was—“Representa- 
tions are sometimes made which assume or imply that the 
chief and almost sole means of doing good is the appropriation 
of money to beneficent objects ;”—a proposition essentially 
different from that which he ascribes to us, and of such noto- 
rious truth, that no prudent man, we think, will venture to 
deny it. If there is any characteristic more conspicuous than 
any other of many of the sermons, discussions, and speeches, 
that have been addressed to the public during the last fifteen 
or twenty years on the subject, it is that they have not only 
greatly exaggerated the duty of giving to benevolent objects, 
and exhibited it as the noblest form and brightest proof of 
piety to God, but have “ assumed or implied that it is the chief 
and almost sole mode of doing good” to men. Statements are 
frequently made by the ardent and rash, which, if taken as 
authentic, are adapted to make the impression that with the 
unofficial part of the church, the grand business of life is the 
acquisition and appropriation of money for benevolent objects. 
If Mr. Cooke has “seen no treatises on the subject that teach 
this” specifically—he has enjoyed a very rare exemption, if 
he has not “sometimes” seen and heard representations that 
were obnoxious to the charge of implying it. Nor is he him- 
self undeserving of censure in that respect. He, perhaps, 
imagined that our remarks referred to his essay on the sub- 
jeet. We had not then, however, seen his essay, or those that 
are published with it, and have now only glanced through his 
pages to ascertain what the ground is he has taken on the 
points which the passages we have quoted respect; but we 
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have met with enough in that glance to show that so far from 
being free from that fault, an exorbitant misrepresentation of 
the rank the appropriation of money holds among the modes 
of doing good, is one of its most conspicuous features. 

Mr. Cooke closes this singular tissue of errors with the 
insinuation, that possibly, after all, we were not prompted to 
offer our objections to the doctrine he advances by any con. 
viction of their validity, but were led to undervalue its 
importance by our belief that Christ’s advent is to take place 
anterior to the conversion of the world. He says :— 


“ The Scriptures surely make this branch of beneficence a very impor- 
tant one; and it is no easy matter to cause its full importance tobe 
felt. It is possible that Mr. Lord’s theory, touching the impossibility 
of the conversion of the world before the bodily coming of Christ, has 
led him to undervalne its importance, and to think that others give it an 
exaggerated value.” 


This is truly an extraordinary expedient to be employed by 
an ardent advocate of “systematic,” “conscientious,” and 
holy “beneficence.” We fear that, notwithstanding his pro- 
testation, he needs to be reminded that there are other forms 
of well-doing that are quite as obligatory as almsgiving, and 
that one of them is a strict observance of justice in the treat- 
ment of others. “Ir 1s possiste!” Therefore the conclu- 
sion to be drawn is—his reasons for objecting to the doctrine 
are not really those which he alleged, and consequently they 
are to be set aside as of no validity. Can prejudice or party 
spirit descend to a lower depth? What would have been 
thought of us had we concluded our article with an insinua- 
tion, that possibly those whom we opposed have, after all, no 
faith whatever in the construction they put on the passage, 
but are prompted to it by their peculiar views of the purpose 
of God respecting the conversion of the world? How would 
Mr. Cooke receive it were we to close this discussion with 
the intimation, that “it is possible” that he has no real con- 
viction of the truth of the views he has advanced, but has got 
up this monstrous perversion of the apostle’s language and 
misrepresentation of the gospel for some sinister, party, oF 
personal purpose, and endeavored thereby to lead our readers 
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to the inference that neither he nor his arguments are enti- 
tled to consideration? “Ir 1s possipie;” therefore it is to 
be presumed, rr 1s a Fact! Would he deem it “beneficent ?” 
Would he think it honorable ? Would he not exclaim against 
it as an outrage? Why, then, does he resort to an expedient 
which he would reprobate and denounce as utterly uncandid 
and discreditable in any other ? 

But the disingenuousness of this expedient is not its only 
unchristian feature. The insinuations and accusations that 
are so frequently uttered, that millenarians are indifferent 
or hostile to missions and other benevolent measures for the 
evangelization of the world, reflect a still deeper discredit on 
their authors ; as they are not expressions in any degree of the 
views or actions of millenarians, but instead, are mere exhibi- 
tions and avowals of the views and feelings with which anti- 
millenarians think they should regard exertions for the spread 
of the gospel and the conversion of men, if they became con- 
vinced that itis not the purpose of God, under the present 
dispensation, to give any essentially greater efficacy to those 
means proportionately to the scale on which they are 
employed than he heretofore has; and that it is not until 
Christ comes that the nations are to be redeemed and the 
world become the dwelling-place of righteousness. It is not 
in the remotest degree, therefore, an element or characteristic 
of millenarianism, but is exclusively a profession and charac- 
teristic of anti-millenarianism, and is equivalent to an 
avowal by those who utter it, that should they become per- 
suaded that Christ has revealed the design to come in person 
to the earth, and introduce a new dispensation before he 
converts the nations, they should lose their interest in the 
measures that are now employed for the evangelization of 
men, and renounce their allegiance to him, so far as his com- 
mand to preach the gospel to all nations is concerned. 

That this is the real character and import of the accusation 
is apparent from its origin and history. It had its birth with 
anti-millenarian writers in Great Britain, a few years ago, 
and in its first form was not an imputation to millenarians of 
indifference or hostility to missions and other benevolent 
measures, but a mere assumption or assertion that their views 
of the divine purposes must naturally tend to produce indif- 
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ference or aversion to them. Not a particle of evidence was 
alleged that millenarians uttered any avowals or exhibited 
any indications that their faith exerted on them such an influ. 
ence. The imputation was put forth by their accusers sim- 
ply as an inference drawn by themselves, not by millenarians, 
from the doctrine of Christ’s pre-millennial advent, and 
nothing more was meant by it than an expression of their 
belief, that if they were to embrace that doctrine it would 
have that effect on themselves, and was tantamount to an 
acknowledgment and avowal, therefore, that they were not 
prompted in their efforts for the conversion of men by a 
supreme regard to the command of God, but rather by the 
pefsuasion that he was to give efiicacy to the means they 
were employing for the purpose. 

The next step in the process was a direct and specific 
charge that millenarians themselves are, in fact, rendered 
indifferent to missions and other benevolent measures by 
their views of the divine purposes, and disposed to depreciate 
their importance. This again was not founded on any avowal 
by them of indifference or refusal to co-operate in the commu- 
nication of the gospel to the heathen. Not a solitary proof 
of the kind was alleged to support the imputation. It was a 
mere conversion of the inference which the former writers 
had drawn from their own views and feelings, into a posi- 
tive assertion that such were the views and feelings of mille- 
narians ; and like the first, therefore, was nothing else than a 
declaration of their own sentiments—a revelation of the fact 
that they felt that they should not be disposed to obey the 
command of God to evangelize the world, if they became 
convinced that the scheme of his government is that which 
millenarians hold he has revealed. 

The last shape the calumny has assumed is a direct and 
passionate denunciation of millenarians as positively and 
strenuously hostile to missions; as specifically questioning 
and denying the power of the Holy Spirit to renew men; 
and the adequacy of the gospel to be the instrument of their 
conversion ; and finally as representing that the preaching of 
the gospel under the present dispensation can only prove a 
savor of death to those who hear it; and this, which Brown 
and others of his class allege, like the others, is a mere expo- 
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nent of their own sentiments; an avowal of the spirit and 
principles of anti-millenarianism. No pretence is made that 
such views and sentiments are uttered by millenarians. It is 
entirely well known that they are in direct contradiction to 
their professions and conduct. It is a fact of perfect noto- 
riety that millenarians, as a body, are among the most earnest 
and active of the advocates and supporters of missions, and 
that a large proportion of the missionaries themselves from 
England, Scotland, and this country, are in fact millenarians. 
The accusation, like the others, has its origin entirely in a 
mere inference by those who utter it from themselves. To 
suppose that it has not, is in effect to suppose it to be a deli- 
berate misrepresentation ; for how else can they utter such a 
charge, not only without any positive evidence to support it, 
but with a perfect knowledge that it is contradicted by the 
protestations and lives universally of millenarians? The hos- 
tility to missions, of which they falsely accuse millenarians, 
has thus in fact a real existence in their own minds; and 
their imputation of it to others is an unintentional confession 
and declaration that nothing more is necessary than a dis- 
covery that God’s designs in respect to the redemption of the 
world, are not such as they suppose them to be, to bring that 
hostility to a formal and undisguised manifestation. Such is 
indisputably the origin and character of the imputation ; such 
—we have the most ample certainty in the confessions and 
protestations of those who have busied themselves in propa- 
gating it—are the secret feelings from which it springs. We 
leave Mr. Cooke to estimate how much credit it reflects on 
their knowledge of themselves, their allegiance to God, or 
their candor towards those to whom they thus falsely impute 
the lawless spirit which they are conscious lurks within their 
own bosoms. 

Instead of being induced to offer the objections of our 
former article, by the motives which Mr. Cooke disingenu- 
ously asserts “ it is possible” influenced us, we were prompted 
to it solely by the fact that the doctrine which we assailed is 
without authority from the word of God and in gross contra- 
diction to its spirit, and a full conviction, that if attempted to 
be carried into effect, the project would be found to be wholly 
impracticable, and would issue in defeating the object it was 
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designed to subserve, embroiling the church in distractions 
and confusion, and rendering religion itself to multitudes the 
object of deep prejudice and dislike ; and we have now pre- 
sented ample evidences, we trust, of the truth of that convic- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooke closes his article with a wish that the subject 
may be still further discussed, and that if there are valid 
objections to his views, they may be presented to the public. 
He says— 


“We regard this rule as worth a thorough examination, and we 
ought to be obliged to any one who will point out any weakness in the 
argument that makes it binding on the church at the present day. This 
attempt of Mr. Lord’s is the first that we have seen. We think we have 
clearly shown it to be a failure. But if he or others can show that 
that passage does not contain a rule of duty for us, he will do a service 
to the public thereby. For the public mind is now running strongly 
into the conclusion that it is a rule for us. But if this conclusion be an 
error, it will produce mischief; and those who see the error, are bound 
to expose it and prevent the mischief.” 


He thus admits that, with our convictions, it was our duty 
to make known the ground of our dissent from his views; 
and we agree with him, that it is important that all who are 
in danger of being led to adopt his “rule” as legitimate and 
imperative, should be made acquainted with the considerations 
which demonstrate that it has not the sanction of the Bible; 
and we hope accordingly that he and others will can- 
didly apprise their readers of the objections we have now 
alleged against it. 


II. 


TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED IN THE JOURNAL. 


Several theological subjects, which some of our correspon- 
dents have lately asked us to discuss, it will not be practica- 
ble to treat at present. A large share of our pages are to be 
occupied by contributors who are to select their themes, and 
give a greater variety to our readers. 

An unusual interest is at present felt in the question 
between the Mosaic record of the creation and the schemes 
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of geology, which assign the earth and the races that have 
occupied it a far earlier origin; and a wish has been 
expressed that the claims of those theories to be received as 
authoritative should be examined in the Journal. We pur- 
pose, accordingly, to discuss the subject at some length, 
under the persuasion that the views which are held by 
writers generally on geology, are mistaken ; that if admitted, 
the inspiration and truth of the Bible must, in consistency, be 
given up; that the great points on which the question 
between them turns are overlooked by geologists ; and that 
when they are considered, all that has been discovered in the 
investigation of the globe will be found to be not only in har- 
mony with the Mosaic narrative, but to admit of no other 
solution, on the legitimate principles of geology, than that 
which is indicated by that record. 

‘ Some, indeed, think it inexpedient that the subject should 
be discussed. They suppose it to be so indubitable that the 
assumptions and theories of geologists are verified by the 
facts on which they are professedly founded, that to show 
that they are at variance with the teachings of the Scriptures 
would be in effect to demonstrate that the Bible is contra- 
dicted by the facts and truths of science. They hold, there- 
fore, that it is the part of prudence and Christian faith to 
presume that those assumptions and theories are consistent 
with the real meaning of the sacred record, although the 
method of their reconciliation has not hitherto been fully dis- 
covered. This is certainly a very unsatisfactory position to 
be occupied by the believers in the inspiration of the sacred 
word. Christianity has but a very slender title to faith if its 
veracity depends on the truth of the great postulates on which 
geology erects its lofty fabric—postulates that are so contra- 
dictory to the fundamental principles themselves of that 
branch of knowledge, and so infinitely incredible, that they 
need only to be unmasked and set forth in their true charac- 
ter to constrain their most strenuous advocates to abandon 
them. Were the objectors to discussion aware that the theo- 
ries which these parties have framed for the purpose, instead 
of exempting them from collision with the sacred narrative, 
involve them in a far more direct and violent contradiction to 
it than has been suspected, and make shipwreck of their own 
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system as well as of the word of God, they would see that 
the investigation, instead of impolitic, is indispensable alike to 
the vindication of the Scriptures and the extrication of geo. 
logy from the thraldom of hypotheses that are at war with its 
primary axioms, and instead of befitting it as a science, 
impress it with a character of superficiality that makes it an 
object of derision, 





Arr. VIIL.—Lirerary ann Critica, Nortcgs. 


1, A Commentary on THE Book or Leviticus, Expository and Prae- 
tical, by the Rev. A. A. Bonar, Collace. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers. 1851. 


Ir has been generally supposed that as the priesthood and ritual 
worship of the Israelites were designed only for that people, and were 
superseded by the gospel, a minute knowledge of the office which they 
filled in the dispensation to which they belonged is of little importance 
at the present day. An explanation of them, accordingly, except of the 
most general and superficial character, is seldom given from the theolo- 
gical chair or the pulpit. A just understanding, however, of the rites 
of atonement, purification, and pardon, of the Mosaic institution, and of 
the functions of the priests in conducting them, is of great interest and 
utility, as they were types of Christ’s priesthood and sacrifice, and their 
effects to believers; they set forth the great truths that are manifested 
in his work in an impressive form, and are marked with a wisdom and 
sanctitude that are indubitable proofs that they had their origin with 
God. No one can gain a comprehensive and accurate view of them 
without being profoundly impressed with the greatness and sanctity of 
God’s rights, the universality of the guilt and ruin of men, the efficacy 
of the expiation they foreshadowed, and the infinite readiness and gra- 
ciousness with which God forgives those who accept his mercy. They 
were expressive and imposing, in a far higher degree than is generally 
imagined. 

Mr. Bonar’s commentary is brief, simple, and practical, and presents 
the import of the chief types of the Levitical institution in a clear and 
just manner. The chapters especially in which he points out the effect 
of the division of objects into clean and unclean, and the assurance 
which worshippers obtained by their offerings, of pardon and accept- 
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ance, are new and striking. No one can read the volume without 
larger views of the significance of that dispensation, and a profounder 
sense of the beauty and grandeur of its adaptation to lead both priests 
and worshippers to the same knowledge of God and his salvation which 
are now obtained by believers throuyh the gospel. 

A glance at this work, or at Leviticus itself, must be sufficient, one 
would think, to convince any one of the error of those writers who over- 
look the peculiarities of the persons, sacrifices, and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic ritual, and raise all the other personages and events that are 
mentioned in the Old Testament history to an equal rank with them, 
as types of corresponding things in the Christian dispensation. There 
were no enactments of the Mosaic code more minute and specific, 
enforced by higher sanctions, or more essential to be observed in order 
to the divine favor, than those which related to the priesthood, the 
sacrifices, and the rites of purification; and their office was altogether 
representative. They were shadows of Christ as the great high priest 
and sacrifice, and the effects of his expiation to believers. To deny to 
them, therefore, their peculiar official character and significance as types, 
and reduce them to a level with persons, acts, and events that had no 
such legal appointment, is to divest them of their whole import, 
and treat their enactment as without any effect on their character, 
There is no consistent medium between maintaining that there are no 
types except those of the Mosaic ritual, which were constituted such by 
express appointment, and denying that there were any types whatever in 
the ancient economy. 


2. An Exposition or tHE Apocatypss, in a Series of Discourses. 
By Thomas Wickes, Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Marietta, Ohio. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1851. 


Txoucu Mr. Wickes states in his introduction that he has taken the 
“principle of interpretation” advanced in the Journal as his guide, he 
appears to have confined himself chiefly to the principal law of sym- 
bols, that agents represent agents, and has not in all instances adhered 
strictly to that. He presents, however, a far clearer, more consistent, 
and more effective view of the great features of the Apocalypse, than 
the works written on the old system, like those of Elliott, Faber, Wood- 
house, and others of their schools. In that part of the volume in which 
he treats of the predictions that have been fulfilled, he is brief, and draws 
his views in too large a measure from other writers. His exposition of 
the fourteenth and following chapters is far more the result of his own 
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study, and presents a very impressive outline of the great events that 
are approaching. Of the law of interpretation he has employed, he 
says near the close of the volume. 

“ My hearers will be astounded, as I myself have been, at the mean- 
ing which has been evolved from ‘the symbols of this book ; and the 
first thought with every one will be, Is it so? Can it be true? One 
thing satisfies my own mind on this point, which I will give by illustra- 
tion. Suppose a safe containing treasures was placed before us, secured 
by a lock of peculiar and intricate construction, the bolt of which must 
be turned a great number of times, and can be turned throughout only 
by its own key. We are required to open it. We try the experiment, 
and applying a key, turn the bolt a ‘few times, when it strikes a ward 
which defies all further progress. That is not the key. We try ano- 
ther with the same result, and another, and another. We think we 
never shall succeed. By and by we insert one which turns with perfect 
ease, and the bolt gives at the slightest pressure. We turn again and 
again; we keep on, and find no resistance ; every bolt yields to the 
mysterious key, and the door at length stands open. Are we not sure 
that we have found the right key? Apply it to the case before us. 
Is it not incredible, in unfolding the inconceivably grand scenes here 
opened to our view, which no finite thought could ever have reached, 
that we should not have come to a ward in this mysterious structure, 
which we could not have passed if we had not secured possession of the 
right key? I leave it with you to determine whether our interpretation 
is consistent with itself, and whether, also, the stupendous events here 
unfolded do not form one complete, harmonious whole, joined together 
with a perfection which could have been secured by none but him who 
saw the end from the beginning.” 

Mr. Wickes represents that his discourses were listened to with 
unusual attention by his people, and produced a good impression. We 
wish others would make the trial. There is no other theme, we believe, 
on which the churches so much need instruction, which would awaken 
so deep an interest, or prove so favorable to their preparation for the 
duties and trials to which they are to be called, as a just expo- 
sition of the prophecies which foreshow the judgments on the nations 
and persecution of the witnesses that are at hand, the advent, the resur- 
rection of the saints, the overthrow of the antichristian powers, and the 
establishment of Christ’s millennial throne on the earth, and subjection 
of the nations to his sceptre. 
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3. History oF THE Protestants or France, from the commence- 
ment of. the Reformation to the present time. By G. de Felice, 
Professor of Theology at Montauban. ‘Translated, with an introduc- 
tion, by Henry Lobdell, M.D. New York: Edward Walker. 1851. , 


Tus is a brief, impartial, and graphic narrative of the heroic struggles and 
tragic misfortunes of the Protestants of France, through the oppressions, 
persecutions, and civil contests of nearly three centuries. The details 
are sufficiently minute to give the reader a just view of occurrences, the 
portraits of the great actors are well drawn, the characters of the two 
parties appropriately contrasted, and the great lessons unfolded which 
the tragedy teaches. On the side of the Catholics, were usurpation, arti- 
fice, treachery, meanness, malignity, the most flagrant injustice, the most 
savage inhumanity, the most brutal and remorseless butchery. On the 
side of the Protestants, in an eminent measure, piety, simplicity of man- 
ners, sincerity, unambitiousness, patience, fidelity to God, zeal, fortitude, 
the lofly heroism, the moral majesty of martyrs. The multitude that 
perished in the conflict, continued from generation to generation, was 
immense. There is no other country whose soil has been drenched with 
the blood of so many of the witnesses of Jesus. 

The infuriate spirit with which they were pursued, and the scale on 
which they were consigned to destruction, may be seen from the treat- 
ment they received on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

“The Act of Revocation was vigorously executed against the pastors ; 
they even surpassed the letter of the edict, which granted a delay of 
fifteen days. Claude received the order to depart within twenty-four 
hours, and this séditieux, as Madame de Maintenon called him, was 
accompanied by a footman of the king, who did not lose sight of him 
for a single moment. The other pastors of Paris obtained two days for 
preparations. Those in the provinces had a little more time; but, by a 
complete subversion of all rights of nature and family, they took from 
them those of their children who had reached their seventh year. Some 
even were obliged to abandon infants at the breast, and went into exile, 
supporting their fainting and heart-broken wives. 

“Many abjurations were expected ; these were very few, and besides, 
the pastors who had succumbed at a first shock of stupor and fright, almost 
all returned to their former faith. Old men of eighty and ninety years 
were seen gathering up the last remains of their life to undertake distant 
journeys, and more than one died before reaching the asylum where he 
was to rest his weary foot and drooping head. 

“The arrival of these pastors on foreign soil produced there an inde- 
scribable sensation. 
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“From all sides the people flocked together, with hearts throbbing 
with indignation and pity, their eyes bathed in tears, to welcome these 
venerable confessors of the gospel, who, with the staff of the traveller in 
hand, tattered garments, worn countenances, mourning for the children 

. and flocks they had been compelled to leave in the hands of their per- 
secutors, came to ask a refuge at the altars of hospitality. An immense, 
a terrible shriek rose throughout Protestant Christendom against Louis 
XIV., and the Catholics themselves, in these countries, felt the blush of 
shame mantle their foreheads, as they thought of their dishonoted 
church. 

“The faithful, in great numbers, followed their leaders. It was in 
vain that the laws, which were becoming more and more merciless, con- 
demned the men, who attempted to expatriate themselves, to the galleys 
for life ; women to perpetual confinement ; and both to the confiscation 
of their property ; the abettors of their flight, to the same punishments, 
and afterwards to the penalty of death; it was in vain that they pro- 
mised informers a share in the spoils of the victims ; emigration spread 
steadily through all the provinces, and the despotism of Louis XIV. was 
powerless. 

“ Guards were posted at the gates of the towns, at the fords of rivers, 
in the seaports, on the bridges, on the highways, on all the by-ways 
which led to the frontiers, and thousands of peasants joined the troops 
posted from point to point to gain the reward promised to those who 
arrested the fugitives. But all was in vain. The emigrants purchased 
passports from the secretaries of the governors themselves, or the clerks 
of ministers of State. They bribed the guards with gold, and paid even 
six thousand, eight thousand livres for their escape. Some, with more 
boldness, crossed the frontier sword in hand. 

“The greatest part travelled by night through by-paths, and skulked 
by day from cavern to cavern. They had Jtinéraires written out for 
this new kind of travel. They descended precipices, or scaled the peaks 
of mountains, under all sorts of disguises. Shepherds, pilgrims, soldiers, 
hunters, valets, merchants, mendicants—these were the guises of the 
fugitives. Some, the better to escape all suspicion, feigned to sell 
rosaries and chaplets. 

“ An eye-witness, Benoit, gives long recitals : ‘ Women of rank, aged 
even sixty and seventy years, who had never, so to speak, set foot on 
the ground to walk, except in their apartments or in an avenue, travelled 
eighty and a hundred leagues to some village which a guide had pointed 
out to them. Damsels of fifteen or sixteen years, of all conditions, 
undertook the same perilous journeys. They trundled wheelbarrows, 

they carried manure baskets and burdens. They disfigured their faces 
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by paints, which bronzed their complexion; by pomatum, or’ juices, 
which bloated the skin, or shrivelled it up. Many girls and women 
were seen feigning to be sick, mute, mad. Some were disguised as men ; 
and some being too delicate and too small to pass for full-grown men, 
took the dress of lackeys, and followed on foot through the mud a guide 
on horseback, who played the master. Some of these females arrived 
at Rotterdam in their assumed dress, and went to the foot of the pulpit 
before they had time to change their apparel, and gave there public 
marks of repentance for their forced abjuration.’ 

“The passage by sea facilitated the escape of a multitude of Protes- 
tants. They concealed themselves in bales of merchandise, and in hogs- 
heads under supplies of coal. They packed themselves in the holds of 
ships ; and there were children who passed whole weeks in these insup- 
portable lurking-holes without uttering a single cry, lest they should 
betray themselves. Sometimes they took to the open sea in rude boats, 
without having dared to take provisions, and with only a little brackish 
water or snow to refresh themselves, and mothers thus moistened the 
lips of their babes. 

“Thousands of emigrants perished from hardship, cold, hunger, ship- 
wreck, and the balls of soldiers. Thousands more were seized, chained 
with assassins, dragged through the realm to inspire more terror in their 
co-religionists, and condemned to row among the’ galley-slaves. The 
galleys of Marseilles were filled with those miserable wretches, among 
whom were seen former magistrates, officers, nobles, and old men. The 
women crowded the convents and the tower of Constance at Aigues- 
Mortes. But neither menaces, barriers, dangers, nor punishments, could 
prevail against the energy and the heroic perseverance of the 
oppressed. 

“The court was alarmed at the depopulation of the kingdom and the 
ruin of industry. They believed that what had driven so many French- 
men out of France was not a matter of faith, but the charm of a peril to 
brave, and for one day they left all the passages free. The next day 
they closed them, for it only increased the emigration. 

“ Affected at so great and-so imposing a calamity, foreign nations 
rivalled each other in sympathy for the refugees. England, Switzerland, 
Holland, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, generously contributed to their first 
necessities ; and never did it appear more true, in the words of a con- 
temporary, that charity draws from a fountain which is never exhausted. 
The more they gave, the more, it seemed, that they had still to give. 
Private individuals rivalled governments in the distribution of aid. 

They went to meet the fugitives; they furnished them with means of 
labor, with homes, even temples; and they paid for this liberal hospi- 
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tality by the example of their faith, an honest life, and an industrious 
activity, which enriched their adopted countries. 

“Tt is difficult to fix with precision the number of the refugees. We 
have already noticed the estimates of Vauban. An intendant of the 
Saintonge wrote, in 1698, that his province had lost a hundred thousand 
Protestants. The Languedoc had lost from forty to fifty thousand 
before the war of the Camisards, and the Guyenne at least as many, 
The emigration was proportionably greater still in the Lyonnais and the 
Dauphiny, on account of the proximity of the frontiers. Entire villages 
were abandoned, and many towns became half deserted. The manv- 
factories ceased by hundreds; there were some establishments which 
entirely disappeared, and vast tracts of land wanted hands to cultivate 
them. 

“ Voltaire says that in the space of three years nearly fifty thousand 
families left the kingdom, and were followed by a great many others. 
A pastor of the Desert, Antoine Court, raised the number to eight hun- 
dred thousand. M. de Sismondi believes, that in taking the least num- 
ber, there remained in France a little more than a million of Protestants, 
and that three or four hundred thousand established themselves abroad. 

“Tt is equally difficult to calculate the number of Protestants who 
perished in attempts at emigration, in separate struggles, prisons, gal- 
leys, and on the scaffolds, from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to 
the Edict of Toleration under Louis XVI. M. de Sismondi thinks that 
as many died as emigrated, and he makes them three or four hundred 
thousand. The number appears to us an exaggeration. Yet Boulain- 
villers asserts, that under the administration of Lamoignon de Baville, in 
the single province of Languedoc, a hundred thousand persons were vie- 
tims of premature death, and that a tenth part of them perished by fire, 
the gallows, or the wheel. We must probably add a hundred thousand 
more for the rest of the realm during the eighteenth century. Two 
hundred thousand Frenchmen sacrificed after an edict of pacification 
which had lasted nearly ninety years:—behold the new and bloody 
hecatombs immolated upon the altars of intolerance.” 


4. Memorr or tHE Rev. W. H. Hewrrson, late Minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland at Dirleton, by the Rev. John Baillie, Lin- 
lithgow. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1851. 


Ta1s volume presents a more minute and interesting account than 
we have elsewhere seen of the conversion and persecution of the Portu- 
guese at Madeira, who a few years ago renounced the Catholic faith, 
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and, after a long course of inhuman treatment, were at length, for their 
fidelity to Christ, driven into exile. After the work, which had its ori- 
gin in the reading of the Scriptures and instructions given by Dr. Kal- 
ley, had advanced so far as to attract the notice and hostility of the 
Portuguese government, Mr. Hewitsom was sent there by the Free 
Church of Scotland, as a missionary, and proved to be eminently qua- 
lified by his talents, theological views, courage, and prudence, for the 
dificult duties to which he was called. He preached the gospel with 
unusual simplicity and power, and many who attended his ministry 
became converts to the truth. After continuing there upwards of a 
year, the obstructions thrown in his way by the government, and the 
precarious state of his health, induced him to withdraw. Soon after 
the removal of the converts to Trinidad he rejoined them, and acted as 
their minister till they were organized as a church and furnished with a 
pastor. On his return to Scotland he settled at Dirleton, and devoted 
the short period that intervened before his death to an unusually earnest 
and successful ministry. 

A few years since it was generally deemed improbable that the Catholic 
church, instructed by her misfortunes, and refined and softened by the 
spirit of the age, would ever again feel inclined to persecute those within 
her jurisdiction who should renounce her authority, abandon her com- 
munion, and embrace the Protestant faith. The haughty claims, how- 
ever, which she asserted at Madeira, the malignant passions with which 
she became inflamed towards the meek and faithful witnesses of Jesus 
who deserted her, and the cruel injuries she inflicted on them, show 
that her spirit and her principles are the same as they were in her 
bloodiest days, and that the reason why she does not now fill her dun- 
geons with victims, and ply her engines of torture and death, as she did 
then, is because she has not the power, not because she has not the will. 
She was never more arrogant, more revengeful, or more remorseless 
than she is now, and needs but the requisite co-operation of the civil 
powers to crush to submission or strike to the grave all those who dare 
to oppose her. 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this volume to those unhappy 
persons who have had the misfortune to be betrayed into the apprehen- 
sion, that should they be led to embrace the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
millennial advent, they must of necessity lose their interest in missions, 
and all other means for the evangelization of men. They will see from 
the history of Mr. Hewitson, who was a millenarian, that it was followed 
by no such disastrous consequences to him. They will learn from his 
correspondents and associates that it wrought no such effect on them. 
They may, indeed, not only be disarmed of their prejudices, but possibly 
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be quickened in their zeal by the example, ardor, and fidelity, of these 7 
faithful servants of Jesus Christ. 


5. Tue Lapis or rue Covenant; Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish 7 
Female Characters, embracing the Period of the Covenant and the | 
Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson. New York: Redfield 7 
1851. 4 


Vouvumes like this, presenting memoirs of those who were distim | 
guished for piety, faithful adherence to the cause of Christ, and suffer” 
ings in the persecutions two centuries ago, are peculiarly suited to the 
present time, in which indications appear of another effort of the anti: 7 
christian party to crush those of their subjects who refuse submission to © 
their authority in the use of the Scriptures and the worship of God, 
The conditions under which the illustrious witnesses for the truth whose 
lives are here detailed, were called to maintain their allegiance, present ~ 
a striking contrast to the liberty, security, and popularity of a religidus = 
profession at the present time. Many of them not only surrendered © 
their fathers, husbands, sons, and other relatives to the gibbet and | 
block, but were themselves harassed with dangers, subjected to insults, — 
stript of their property, and driven from their homes, and met their © 
trials with a calmness, dignity, patience, and joyfulness, that bespoke | 
them in the most emphatic manner the true disciples of Christ. Is it 
sure that the church of the present time,so superficial, worldly, and 7 
boastful, would stand the shock of such a persecution with a like | 
fidelity ? 
The work is well written, and abounds with incidents of the most 
stirring interest, and examples of the noblest fortitude and heroism, 


6. Essays 1s a Serius or Lerrers, by John Foster. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1852. 


Ir is sufficient to announce this edition. A work so generally known 
and highly appreciated does not require a formal notice. 








